


ELIZABETH’S EARLY PERSECUTION 
OF CATHOLICS ' 


“ F the making of books,” says Ecclesiastes, ‘ there 
is no end,” and had he lived in our days he might 


have applied his strictures with especial force to 
books on the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The latest work, 
however, on this period—the three volumes of Dr. Conyers 
Read, dealing with Sir Francis Walsingham—he would hardly 
call a piece of book-making, for it adds considerably to our 
knowledge of those “spacious days.” The author has col- 
lected a vast amount of material, has correlated it, weighed 
it, and given the results of his labours in a series of connected 
and well-arranged essays on each of the manifold activities 
of Elizabeth’s very active Secretary of State. In these, the 
reader will find no intimate personal biography,—the 
materials for such do not exist;—the work is rather “an: 
attempt to establish the position of Walsingham in the public 
affairs of the times.” It is essentially a book to be chewed 
and digested. Its main thesis is 


“that there was little or no party organization in Eliza- 


beth’s Privy Council and little or no party discipline, 
but there was a fairly well-defined disagreement of 
opinion as to the relation of England to the Protestant 
movement as a whole. In this sense Leicester and 
Burghley came to be advocates of two different and often 
opposed programmes of procedure. Leicester and his 
supporters held that the interests of England were so 
closely identified with those of Protestantism at large 
that Elizabeth's policy abroad and even at home should 
be shaped with reference to it. Burghley and his sup- 
porters maintained that the religious factor was simply 
one of many factors to be considered in providing for 
the welfare of England. They conceded that it was an 
important factor but not necessarily the dominant one. 
Burghley’s partisans, in a word, were disposed to sub- 
ordinate religious considerations to national ones; 
Leicester’s national one to religious ones.” 
* “ Mr. Secretary Walsingham and the Policy of Queen Elizabeth," by Conyers 
Read. Three vols. Oxford University Press. Pp. xvi., 444, 433, 505- Price, 63s. 
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Behind Leicester stood Walsingham, and behind Walsing- 
ham the growing strength of Puritanism, of which he was 
undoubtedly the leading spirit. In developing this thesis 
lies Dr. Read’s contribution to our knowledge of the period, 
—and the book is largely concerned with stating the case for 
the opposition party and, it must be owned, takes on some- 
thing of the character of an apology for Walsingham. The 
bias, however, is sufficiently evident to guard students from 
accepting too hastily the conclusions of the author: and he 
admits that Burghley’s view needs to be stated. Indeed 
his chief complaint against Froude is that, notwithstanding 
his glorification of the Elizabethan Treasurer, he has not 
stated that case, just because he has made the mistake of 
identifying Burghley and Walsingham far too closely and 
of confusing Burghley’s resolute support of the breach with 
Rome with any purpose to fight the battles of Protestantism 
in general. 

The strength of a chain, as we all know, is that of its 
weakest link; but it would be unfair and untrue to assimi- 
late books in general to chains and apply the saying to them, 
especially to a book such as Dr. Read’s. And if, leaving 
aside the general scope of the work, outlined above, we single 
out for consideration its weakest point,—the discussion of 
the policy of the Elizabethan Government towards the fol- 
lowers of the old Faith,—we do so because that subject is 
of particular interest to Catholics of to-day, especially at 
this time when the Cause of the English Martyrs is in 
progress. 

Broadly speaking, the position of the author as regards this 
particular aspect of the reign, is the official one, proclaimed 
to the world by the Elizabethan Statesmen to defend the 
Government both at home and abroad from the odious charge 
of religious persecution. Elizabeth, says Dr. Read, pos- 
sessing little or no religious enthusiasm herself, was yet a 
strong upholder of the principle Cujus regio, ejus religio. 


But she plainly intended to carry it into effect with 
as much attention as possible to the religious sentiments 
of the people. She never interfered or at least never 
wished to interfere with men’s consciences. If they paid 
a formal homage to religion by law established, she was 
perfectly willing that they should think as they pleased. 
The only point upon which she really insisted and to her 
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way of thinking it was a point rather of politics than 
creed, was that there should be no recognition of the 
Papal supremacy in England. (Vol. II. p. 271.) 


Indeed, Dr. Read is moved more than once with admira- 
tion of the Queen’s “singular mildness,”’ and the considera- 
tion of the causes which induced the gentle Queen to become 
harsh and severe—drives him into rhetoric. 


It was only after the Pope had absolved her subjects 
from their allegiance; it was only after groups of Eng- 
lish Catholics conspiring with foreign potentates had 
plotted against her life; it was only after Jesuits and 
seminaries (sic) setting out from Rome and elsewhere 
abroad had undertaken a systematic invasion of her 
kingdom to preach disobedience to her laws, that she 
changed her mild policy for one of much greater severity. 
(II. 272.) 


Then, too, it must always be remembered, the author in- 
sists, that “from the first to the last it was the salient charac- 
teristic of Elizabeth's treatment of Catholics that it had a 

| statutory basis. . . . Elizabeth, like all Tudor sovereigns 
| before her, liked to have a legal basis for what she did.” 
| (II. 272.)1 


* Legal, too, were, I suppose, the persecuting edicts of the pagan Roman 
Emperors ; the Soviets in persecuting Christianity, and the Mexican Government 
in oppressing the Church, are merely applying “ the law "’; there is such a thing 
as legalized persecution,—and the tyranny, exemplified in the Elizabethan penal 
laws and their execution, does not cease to be tyranny, merely because those 
laws were passed by a Parliament representing one section of the community. 
Apart, however, from this aspect of the question, it may be questioned whether 
the legality was so striking as Dr. Read thinks. The very foundation of the 
religious changes—the Act of Supremacy—may be attacked precisely on the 
ground of its illegality—and as a matter of fact was so attacked at the time :— 
it had not received the consent of “‘ the three estates of the realm,” the Bishops 
having voted unanimously against it. (Cf. Father Pollen, The Month, October, 
1902, p. 428.) Nor again was the Commission of 1559 and the Court of High 
Commission itself with its arbitrary powers of fine and imprisonment beyond 
the censure of illegality. It excited, at any rate, the odium of even the most 
loyal supporters of the Reformation—for upwards of a century. (Cf. Reeve’s 

“History of English Law,” Ed. Finlason III. p.789. Note.) Torture, more- 

over, was never more frequently nor more brutally in use in England than in 

Elizabeth's reign: but torture was contrary to the Common Law of England— 

and was condemned and reprobated by Fortescue in the 15th century and by 
the two Elizabethans, Coke and Smith. Its use—approved of by the Queen 
herself—has been tentatively explained by Jardine,—as an exercise of the royal 
prerogative! If so, it was a despotic exercise and quite contrary to the relative 
clause in Magna Charta. Burghley himself felt that some defence of it was 
needed and penned that unfortunate pamphlet—‘‘ The Execution of Justice 
in England ""—for which, says Hallam, those who revere his memory must blush. 
Attention might also be directed to the forced and arbitrary interpretation of the 
Law of Treason (25 Edward 3) put forward by Chief Justice Anderson to bring 
Catholic victims within the meshes of the law. (Cf. Reeves, /bid III. p. 808—9. 
Note.) 
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Coming next to the statutory basis of the religious changes, 
the Act of Supremacy and the Act of Uniformity, Dr. Read 
points out that they were largely negative in scope. They 
set up a new church and a new hierarchy and they condemned 
the practice of any other form of worship in England. But 
they did not in any real sense impose the new Anglicanism 
upon the nation at large. The fine of twelve pence was 
merely nominal, so much so in fact, that the churchwardens 
very often did not take the trouble to collect it. Indeed, 


it is amazing to see how little real religious persecution 
there was during the first ten years of Elizabeth’s reign. 
The Marian bishops . . . were deprived of course, and 
some of them imprisoned and some of them fined—but 
only in extreme cases, like that of Bonner, were they 
hardly dealt with. . . . Among the Marian clergy at 
large, many conformed and the rest seem to have been 
treated with singular moderation. Of the laity a few 
were imprisoned and admonished, but the vast majority 
of them were left for the time being at least, to their 
own religious devices.1 (II. p. 276.) 


In fact, the Queen was aiming above all things at peace 
within her kingdom and at peace with her neighbours. The 
mildness of the Queen, however, and the blessings of peace 
were not appreciated by her Catholic subjects either at home 
or abroad. These placed “the cause of their religion before 
the peace and prosperity of their country” and to prevent 
Catholicism from dying of mere inertia, rose in rebellion 
in the North, obtained the Bull of Excommunication, and a 
section of them plotted with Ridolfi to dethrone Elizabeth 
and put Mary Stuart in her place. The consequence of these 
warlike measures was that the Queen assumed a harsher atti- 
tude towards them, which found expression in the new penal 
laws of 1571, and also in the increased activity in religious 
matters on the part of the Privy Council. This body “now 
identified itself much more closely than it had done in the 
past with the so-called persecution of Catholics.” (II. 
p. 278.) 

The immigration, moreover, of a considerable number of 
Catholic priests from the newly-founded seminaries abroad 


* How untrue to fact this is—will be shown in a future article—in which the 
application of the Injunctions, etc., of 1559, to parish life will be discussed. 
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during the decade (1571—1581) brought a new element 
into the problem. To the statesmen of Elizabeth there was 
much to discredit these new-comers. They came from 
abroad “which was a point against them in the eyes of 
patriotic Englishmen, then as now”: they came, too, 
for the most part from seminaries which drew their sup- 
port from the Queen’s chief enemies: they recog- 
nized the Papal supremacy and by inference the Bull Reg- 
nans in Excelsis: and finally “they came in open disobe- 
dience to English Law, to preach Catholicism and to dis- 
seminate illegal and potentially traitorous doctrines among 
the Queen's subjects.” “These were the charges which the 
English Government made against the ‘invading’ priests and 
on these grounds it always justified its religious persecution. 
Opinions will differ as to whether the grounds were sufficient 
in themselves to justify the action of the Government. Pos- 
sibly the Queen’s Councillors cherished some doubt upon the 
subject themselves"; for whenever they could, they tried 
to convict the priests of a more direct treason. In many cases 
this was not easy to do and more than one priest was exe- 
cuted upon a flimsy charge. “Still it may be said in general, 
that a priest who kept strictly to his religious ministrations, 
and whose behaviour revealed no trace of political designs 
always stood a good chance of escaping the gallows.” In 
any case, the Government could always fall back on the above 
general charges and they may be taken to be the real in- 
spiration of their conduct. 

The temporary lull in the persecution early in 1580,—I 
am still summarizing Dr. Read's argument—was followed 
by a period of increased rigour. The rebellion in Ireland 
and Dr. Sanders’ connection with it in 1579 and the coming 
of the Jesuits in the next year led the Queen to make a dis- 
tinct change in her policy. Up to this, though severe with 
individuals, she “had been singularly mild in her treatment 
of the recusants as a whole.” The possibility of winning 
them over by a policy of conciliation was now no longer 
entertained: henceforward recusants were to be proceeded 
against on the supposition that they were potentially at least, 
enemies to the State, and therefore to be disabled in one 
way or another from doing harm. Asa result the more dras- 
tic penal laws of 1581 were enacted. These, however, 
though they seemed severe enough, did not have the desired 
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effect; the priests continued their ministrations in spite of 
them. In consequence the Parliament of 1586—7 (sic)? 
found it necessary to take those further measures—which 
were embodied in the statute 27 Elizabeth. “‘There can be 
no doubt,” Dr. Read allows, that in these laws of 1581 and 
1585, “ Parliament aimed at nothing less than the extermina- 
tion of all Catholic preachers and of all Catholic sympathizers 
in England.” But the 1585 law was aimed, not at the priests 
in general, that is to say, the Marian priests, but against 
priests who came from seminaries abroad. Moreover, Par- 
liament professed to attack them not on religious but on 
political grounds. The carrying out of this new policy, how- 
ever, caused some embarrassment to the Government. Only 
an insignificant number of the recusants could pay the large 
fines imposed by the law of 1581, and those who could not 
pay were, of course, liable to imprisonment until they did. 
In. consequence the prisons became crowded, the courts had 
more work than they could manage and, worst thing of all, 
the recusants instead of being a source of revenue, became in 
many cases a pecuniary burden, a result anything but accept- 
able to the parsimonious Elizabeth. The suggested re- 
medial measure of a composition fine to be “offered” by 
the recusants came for the time being to nothing; their offers 
did not meet the expectations of the Government! and so 
things continued as they were. The years 1586—1588 were 
particularly hard for the Catholics, and towards the end of 
1587 a wholesale system of restraining them was begun, 
which lasted till the defeat of the Armada. But even after 
the release of most of these, the general policy of the Govern- 
ment continued to be severe, and when Walsingham died 
in 1590, the recusants as a body were in as sorry a plight as 
ever they had been and their condition did not materially 
improve during the remainder of the reign. 

So much for the recusants in general. Towards the priests, 
the Elizabethan Government behaved very much more con- 
sistently and very much more severely. Yet here too the 
laws were mitigated in practice to a considerable extent; 
for the Queen was very unwilling to allow men to be exe- 
cuted merely on the legally treasonable charge of being 
Seminarists or Jesuits; moreover, the execution of priests 


* The “27 Elizabeth " was passed 1585 :—Dr. Read has inadvertently made 
a slip as regards the date of the famous statute. 
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in large numbers gave the Queen’s enemies abroad a strong 
argument to use against her; and finally it came to be 
realized that their violent deaths made martyrs of them and 
stimulated rather than dismayed their followers. However, 
in spite of this greater leniency than the penal laws enjoined, 
Dr. Read allows that there has scarcely been a decade in the 
whole history of England since the Reformation in which the 
executions of Catholics were so numerous as during the de- 
cade 1581—1590.! But this, according to our author, must 
not be attributed to any special blood-thirstiness on the part 
of the Government: it was essentially a war measure. 


In any case the Government very clearly preferred 
other methods of accomplishing their end before the 
method of the knife and the rope. The priests who were 
in England it hunted down with ceaseless vigilance, but 
it did its best to keep priests out of England by watching 
the ports and landing places (!) and those priests whom 
it captured it punished much more often by imprisonment 
or banishment than by death. Nothing indeed can be 
farther from the truth than to say that either Elizabeth 
or her statesmen delighted in the execution of a priest. 
There were no autos da /é in England or anything like 
them. Justly or unjustly the priests who suffered, suf- 
fered because they were thought to be dangerous enemies 
to the State, and not because they were enemies to the 
Church of England.’? 


The above outline of the persecution, as has already been 
remarked, represents the view published by the Elizabethan 


* The only decade that suggests itself as “greater” in this respect is 
1569—1579, and that by reason of the massacres perpetrated after the Rebellion 
of the North—but then there was the excuse of “ Rebellion”: it was a stroke 
of terrorism, similar in this respect to the devastation of the North by William I. 

2 There is something mildly ludicrous in the Government's “ watching 
the ports” being ascribed to their tender solicitude for the priests’ welfare! 
On the whole passage compare the judgment of a more impartial historian. 
“The weak point in the legal proceedings against the mission priest lay in 
this, that Elizabeth's Government adopted the Inquisition's method without 
acknowledging its kinship with the Inquisition. Its motto was “ Freedom 
of Conscience" and it acted in flagrant contradiction thereto rather than admit 
the opposite principle. This was a vulnerable spot in its armour easily detected 
by the enemy, and this was the reason why the Government vacillated between 
the procedure of the Inquisition and that of a criminal court, and circulated false 
reports of conspiracies.” A. O. Meyer, op. cit. p.156. Cf. also p.176. /bid. 
where the ferocity with which women were treated is mentioned. Dr. Read 
seems to have forgotten—for the moment—such wretches as Topcliffe :—* Top- 
cliffian customs were a synonym for barbarity” ; yet his customs were approved 
by the Tender Government and even by the Gentle Queen! Cf. A. Jessop, “* One 
Generation of a Norfolk House,” 1878, pp. 63 et seq. p. 77. 
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Government itself, and Dr. Read is at some pains to make 
it clear that it is so. There is no fault to be found with 
him for doing this, except perhaps that he seems to over- 
emphasize the obvious, but what is astonishing, is that he 
apparently accepts the official documents at their face value. 
It hardly seems seriously to have occurred to him that 
possibly the Government were not telling the truth, but lying 
boldly to bolster up a case, in order to save themselves from 
the charge of religious tyranny. Truth was not exactly a 
conspicuous quality either of Elizabeth or her Government; 
in fact the notorious duplicity of both might well have 
cautioned Dr. Read from trusting their assertions too im- 
plicitly. “Religious persecutors,” writes Father Pollen, “even 
in ages simpler than the sixteenth century, have generally 
been ashamed of alleging the real motives of their cruelty, 
and almost always pretend that those whom they oppress, 
have been guilty of sedition. ‘We find this man stirring 
up the people and refusing to give tribute to Cesar.’ The 
Elizabethan persecutors in particular were especially averse 
to confessing the truth in this matter, for none had decried 
the persecution of Mary, of Alva or of Spain more loudly 
than they. Their pharisaical minds were therefore wholly 
bent on proving that they were not aggressors, but defenders 
of the cause of justice.” The documents of 1582—1583, 
in particular, to which Dr. Read refers, were precisely the 
official defence of the executions of the priests in the previous 
years, and particularly of that of Campion and his com- 
panions, whose violent and cruel deaths had caused much 
commotion and indignation both at home and abroad: and 
the fact that Walsingham carefully directed the English am- 
bassador at Paris to expound this defence to the French 
king is by no means a guarantee of its truth. Qui s’excuse, 
s’accuse is not, it is true, a universally reliable proverb; but 
certainly if the Elizabethan Government could produce noth- 
ing better in its defence than Burghley's “Execution of Jus- 
tice in England” (1583),” its case is a bad one. The pamph- 
let is of a piece with the perjured duplicity of Elizabeth over 
the coronation oath, her underhand assistance given to the 
Protestants in France and the Low Countries, the sham-plots 


* Introduction to “ Lives of the English Martyrs,"" by Dom Bede Camm, 
Vol. Il. p. xii. 
2 Printed in Somer’s “ Tracts,” Vol. I. p. 189 ff. 
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fostered by Walsingham and others to arouse the prejudices 
of the Queen and the Puritans, the cold-blooded cruelty of the 
year 1588 in spite of the fact that Burghley was convinced 
that the Catholics were loyal, the hypocritical device of 
the “Bloody Questions”* and the like. The deliberate lies 
to which Burghley had recourse to support his repudiation 
of the charge of religious tyranny were ably exposed by 
Allen in his “Defence of English Catholics’’* (1584), and 
two modern writers* have added to the exposure of these 
shameless falsehoods with reference more particularly to the 
treatment of the English Bishops. 

Even in the case of Campion,’ Dr. Read, though he fully 


* Cf. “Letter of Burghley to Walsingham," June 12th, 1588. Cal. Dom. 
p. 488: also “A Letter to Mendoza " (Harleian Miscellany, Vol. I. p. 142, 
Park's Edition), and 7he Month, March, and May, 1911, where Father Pollen 
shows that Burghley is the author of this letter. 

* It is difficult to see how “ the refusal to submit to the ‘ Bloody Questions 
could be taken to imply refusal to submit to the law" (A. O. Meyer, op. cit. 
p. 180). These questions were not commanded or sanctioned by any statute, 
and were quite irrelevant to the actual charges made against the prisoners. 
As Campion pertinently pointed out at his trial, “‘ They are no matter of fact: 
they be not in the trial of the country, the jury ought not to notice them.”’ The 
statement, moreover, that, ‘‘ according to legal practice in the sixteenth cen- 
tury ‘ opinions ' were chargeable with treason as well as actions "' (A. O. Meyer, 
/bid. p. 156) needs proof—if it means that the Law of England did not require 
“‘an overt act manifesting the criminal intention and tending towards the ac- 
complishment of the criminal object.” That the Law of 25 Edward III. to 
which Burghley appealed in his ‘“ Execution of Justice" did in fact require 
such overt act is clear from the statute itself. Cf. H. J. Stephen's ‘ Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of England,” 17th ed. Vol. IV. pp. 144—145: also Sir 
J. F. Stephen, * History of Criminal Law,” Vol. II. p. 249: Reeve's “ History 
of English Law” ed. Finlason, Vol. III. pp. 808—9: and Hallam, “ Const. 
Hist.” ed. 1845. Vol. I. p. 147- 

For an interesting letter of Fleetwood and Egerton to the Privy Council, 
July 2oth, 1588, concerning the Bloody Questions, cf. “‘ Catholic Record Society,” 
Vol. V. p. 151. 

3 A very convenient edition of this work was published in the Catholic 
Library in 1914 (Herder). For the dishonest way the Government used Allen's 
work to pursue the Venerable Thomas Alfield to death, cf. “* Catholic Record 
Society,” Vol. V. p. 112 ff. 

4T. E. Bridgett and T. F. Knox, “The (True History of the Catholic 
Hierarchy deposed by Queen Elizabeth,” London, 1889. 

G. E. Phillips, “* The Extinction of the Ancient Hierarchy’ (London, 1905). 
Cf. also J. H. Pollen, “‘ English Catholics," p. 265. Note. 

$s Cf. R. Simpson, “ Life of Edmund Campion": Dictionary of National 
Biography, art. “ Edmund Campion": A. O. Meyer, op. cit. p. 151 et passim: 
“Lives of the English Martyrs,” by Dom Bede Camm, Vol. II. p. 266 ff. In 
a letter to Burghley, July 14th, 1581 (S.P. Dom Eliz. 149, 69), Walsingham 
writes: “I have been all this day by her Majesty's express command set at 
work about the examination of certain persons:charged to have conspired 
to have attempted somewhat against her own person. But as far as! can gather 
by these examinations that I have already taken | think it will prove nothing. 
And yet it is happy that the parties charged are taken, for that they are 
runagate priests, such as have been bred up at Rome and Douay, and seek 
to corrupt her Majesty’s good subjects within this realm." Yet in spite of 
Walsingham's opinion, the Government tried and executed Blessed John Payne— 
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admits the injustice of the execution, would apparently have 
his readers believe in the good faith of the Elizabethan states- 
men. But this surely is to tax credulity overmuch. The 
vacillation of the Council over the grounds on which they 
should make Campion guilty of treason, the pressure put 
upon the Queen to permit the arraignment,’ the unjust and 
malicious attempts to throw discredit on his known learning 
and still more on his religious steadfastness, the evil charac- 
ter of the witnesses adduced to support the indictment finally 
agreed upon, the conduct of the trial itself, the prosecution 
of which, says Hallam, “was as unfairly conducted and sup- 
ported by as slender evidence as any perhaps that can be 
found in our books,”* the admirable defence of Campion, 
and the very publications issued by the Government to de- 
fend its proceedings, the first of which prudently omitted 
the pretended conspiracy of Rheims and Rome,—all this 
leaves no room for doubt that the so-called plot was de- 
liberately forged to bring him to his death, and that the 
Elizabethan statesmen were quite conscious of the terrible 
injustice done under the guise of legal forms. 

To give colour to this traditional account of the attitude of 
the Elizabethan statesmen towards Catholics, the claim that 
consciences were not interfered with is emphasized; the 


one of the persons concerned—on the evidence of the notorious Eliot, whose 
untrustworthiness had already been proved in Campion's trial—not for being 
a priest—but for a plot against the Queen's majesty! The calendarist of 
the ‘‘ State Papers : Domestic "’ gives no hint of the words italicized. For Blessed 
John Payne, cf. ‘‘ Lives of the English Martyrs,” edited by Dom Bede Camm, 
Vol. Il. p. 424 ff. The Ven. James Fenn was charged (February 5—7, 1584) 
with conspiring against the Queen in foreign countries at a time when he was 
really one of the Queen’s prisoners in the Marshalsea! This was as capable 
of proof then as now. The official list of prisoners in the Marshalsea is still 
extant. (Printed in ‘“ Catholic Record Society,” Il. 231.) Cf. “* Catholic Record 
Society,” Vol. V. p.51 ff, and A. O. Meyer, op. cit. pp. 152—3. 

* ““ Now while he [the Duke of Anjou] abode here, the Queene to take away 
the feare which had possessed many men’s minds, that Religion would be altered, 
and Popery tolerated, being overcome by importunate suit, permitted that 
Edmund Campion aforesaid, of the Society of Jesus, Ralph Sherwin, Luke 
Kirby and Alexander Briant, Priests, should be arraigned.’ Camden's “ Eliza- 
beth,” 3rd edit. 1635, p. 239. 

* “ Const. Hist.” ed. 1845, Vol. I. p. 143. 

3 In the Decree of the Star Chamber, June 15th, 1570, this plea of not inter- 
fering with consciences is brought forward by the Government. “ The queen 
would not have any consciences unnecessarily sifted, to know what affection 
they have to the old religion.”” And if she has lately done so in the case of a 
few prisoners, “ yet the cause thereof hath grown merely of themselves, in that 
they have first manifestly broken the laws established for religion, in not 
coming at all to the church.” “ The first clause,” aptly remarks Professor 
Meyer, “repels the accusation of oppressing people for their faith, which is 
just what the second clause admits. Consciences are free when they are angli- 
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magic word legality is repeated as if that somehow might 
supply for any short-comings on the part of the Government ; 
emphasis is laid on the singular mildness and moderation 
with which the followers of the old Faith were treated in 
the earlier portion of the reign—‘‘a merely formal homage 
to the new religion,” it is boldly asserted, satisfying the 
authorities, and the laity being for the most part left to 
their own religious devices;—the times of persecution are 
conveniently handled! and the harsher measures of later 
years accounted for by the political activity of the Catholics 
who, unappreciative of the hitherto conciliatory attitude of 
the Queen, thus forced the Government to take up in sheer 
self-defence its policy of exterminating Catholicism. Facts, 
however, are stubborn things and they stand opposed to such 
atheory. The truth is that from the beginning the Govern- 
ment determined to uproot the old Faith and that by force ; 
the spirit of persecution is evident from the beginning, con- 
stant and severe in itself though moderate in comparison with 
the later ferocity. There was continuity in the Government's 
aim throughout the period, but, thanks to the arrival of the 
seminary priests, the stranglehold which in the earlier years 
it had over the old Faith failed to cause its death: Catholi- 
cism began to revive, and then the bloody measures were re- 
sorted to, to carry out more fully the intention which the 
statesmen had entertained from the first: —‘*The common 
view,” writes Professor Meyer, “which would have us be- 
lieve that England’s attitude to Rome was solely one of self- 
defence and compulsory self-justification cannot be main- 
tained. The English Reformation defended itself by adopt- 
ing a policy of aggression. . . . The Government wanted 
no reconciliation with Rome but rather to oppose, and if 


can.” Op. cit. p.128. The Reformers themselves did not believe the above 
plea of the Government. On July 1oth, 1570, Bishop Cox wrote to Bullinger : 
“ There are among us some papists and those not of the lowest rank, who strain 
every nerve that they may be permitted ¢o live according to their consciences, 
and that no account of his religion be demanded from anyone.” (“ Zurich 
Letters,” 1. 221.) And Francis Bacon wrote a memoir to the Queen (1583) to 
dissuade her from imposing the oath of supremacy—as it made the Catholic either 
offend God by taking it or become a “ traitor" by refusing it. (Cf. “* Somer’s 
Tracts” I., 165. The “ Advice" is usually attributed to Burghley—but Spedding 
restores it to Bacon.) 

Yet Dr. Read would still have us believe in these hypocritical assertions 
of the Government that they did not interfere with consciences. 

* Burghley, in his ‘* Execution of Justice,"’ did so; cf. Father Pollen, “ Eng- 
lish Catholics .. .” p.265. Note. Cf. also /bid. p. 361, and The Month, 
Nov. 1904, p.508, and Jan. 1902, p.44- Hallam, “Const. Hist.” I. 112. 
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possible, to destroy Catholicism.”* If this is now evident 
with regard to the policy of Elizabeth’s Councillors in rela- 
tion to the Pope,—and it has become so only by the gradual 
rejection of many traditional misrepresentations of fact,— 
it is still more evident of their attitude towards the Eng- 
lish Catholics. From the first they resolved to impose the 
Reformed Religion on a people, the majority of whom were at 
heart Catholics. ‘‘The Government were not content to let 
the system worm its way into the hearts of the people by 
merely broad methods of gentle pressure. They determined 
that there should be deep radical changes and that anything 
which stood in the way of those changes should be firmly 
swept away. Half-measures had no place in the system, 
especially where Catholic traditions or practices were con- 
cerned.”’* 

This aim of the Government is clearly revealed in the 
three schemes of policy* drawn up in the first months of the 
reign—and especially in the one entitled “The Device for 


* Op. cit. pp.47 and 50. 

2 W. P. M. Kennedy, “ Parish Life under Queen Elizabeth,” p.116. The 
more the application of the Government’s ideal to parish life is studied, to- 
gether with the ingenious methods devised to enforce it, the more evident does 
it become that the imposition of the religious changes—from the beginning— 
went far beyond the “ merely formal homage” that Dr. Read implies. We 
shall however treat of this very important subject jin a future article. This 
side of Elizabeth's reign has indeed received too |little attention. The increasing 
interest in local history and the growing recognition of its importance may, 
it is to be hoped, soon remedy this neglect. Professor Kennedy has made a good 
beginning in this direction by his introductory study, ‘ Parish Life under Queen 
Elizabeth,” London, 1914. Cf. also his ‘“ Studies in Tudor History" (essays 
vii.—ix.), London, 1916, and “ Elizabethan Episcopal Administration,” London, 
1924. Cf. also S. L. Ware, “‘ The Elizabethan Parish in its Ecclesiastical and 
Financial Aspects,"’ Baltimore, 1908. Dr. Read seems to have overlooked 
this field of research and apparently is unacquainted with these works. 

Though Professor Meyer—whose work appeared too early to utilize “* Parish 
Life under Elizabeth "—quite recognized the importance of this line of study, 
it is a pity that he did not pursue it, as it would have modified, we venture to 
think, some of his conclusions. The labour, however, of such research, added 
to what he has already done—it is only fair to add—would have been enormous. 
In the last quotation cited from his work there is a big unproved assumption in 
his use of the word “England,” if he means by that to identify the country with 
the Elizabethan statesmen. No estimate, it may be remarked, of the strength 
of the Catholic body in Elizabeth's reign merely from round figures—is satis- 
factory. All the evidence must be taken into account—such as the quick 
restoration in Mary's reign both of the Catholic worship and of the objects of 
Catholic piety destroyed under Edward VI.—as well as the survival of Catholic 
customs and practices—in many parts of the country—even down to the last 
years of Elizabeth. Nor must the fact of the Penal Laws themselves be over- 
looked : the number of Catholics must not be made so inconsiderable as to render 
the ferocity of the efforts to destroy them inexplicable. 

3 The three schemes are printed in H. Gee, “ The Elizabethan Prayer 
Book," pp. 196—215. 
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the Alteration of Religion ”—which outlined beforehand the 
course pursued by the Government. From this last document 
we learn that the followers of the old Faith are “to be based 
of authority, discredited in their countries, so long as they 
seem to repugn to the true religion; they must be searched 
by all law . . . and the queen’s Majesty’s clemency to be 
extended not before they do fully acknowledge themselves 
to have fallen in the lapse of the law. . . . The Bishops 
and clergy . . . the queen’s Majesty must seek as well by 
Parliament as by the just laws of England in praemunire and 
other such penal laws, to bring again into order” and they 
are not to be pardoned, “till they confess their fault, put 
themselves wholly to her Highness’s mercy, abjure the Pope 
of Rome, and conform themselves to the new alteration.” 
“By this means well handled,” continues the author, “her 
Majesty’s necessity of money may be somewhat relieved.” 
Nor are those “based of authority ever to be restored even 
if they should seem to allow or to bear with the new altera- 
tion for whenever opportunity serves, they will once more 
maintain and defend those ancient laws and orders.” And 
“that as well the increase, hereafter, as at the present time, 
be provided for,” the Universities and schools are to receive 
careful attention. 

There is no need to give in detail the measures taken to 
carry out this programme. They did not pass without oppo- 
sition. While the Supremacy Bill was still under discussion 
in Parliament, the Houses of Convocation unanimously pro- 
tested on behalf of Catholicism and were encouraged in this 
protest by the support of the Universities. This uncom- 
promising opposition, indeed, caused serious difficulty to the 
reformers, so the Westminster Conference was craftily de- 
vised to break it down, the craft of it being fully suspected 
beforehand by the Spanish Ambassador. Unjust conditions 
were imposed on the Catholic defendants to which they could 
not agree,—and their refusal to continue the conference was 
forcedly and designedly interpreted as constructive contempt 
of the Queen and disobedience to her express orders—with 
the result that two of the Catholic disputants were sent to the 
Tower and the rest punished by overwhelming fines, confined 
to a definite area and forced to appear daily before the 
Council. The “Device” was certainly being put into prac- 
tice! Having thus publicly bullied and set at naught the 
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Catholic leaders, the Reformers reintroduced the Supremacy 
Bill which, in spite of the unanimous opposition of the 
Bishops, undaunted by the late severity of the Government, 
was passed and received the royal assent on the 8th of May. 
The destruction of the Catholic hierarchy followed—without 
much delay. By November, 1559, its members, with the 
exception of the apostate Kitchin of Llandaff, had been de- 
prived, and before the year ended all were in restraint under 
the custody of the new State bishops or some other keeper. 
The Venetian ambassador at the court of Philip II. in Flan- 
ders reveals to us the consequences of these measures. 
“With the sole exception of the Bishop of Llandaff,” he 
writes, ‘‘all the bishops being deprived of their sees are re- 
duced to the most abject poverty and distress, being de- 
pendent on relations and friends for their maintenance.”’! 
This restraint under which they were kept was exchanged 
in the middle of 1560 for solitary confinement in the public 
prisons of London; Bonner in the Marshalsea, Scott in the 
Fleet, from which he escaped, and the other surviv- 
ing members of the hierarchy, in the Tower—where they re- 
mained till late in 1563. And so these staunch defenders of 
the Faith continued to suffer—now in public prisons—now 
under the custody of the Elizabethan bishops (to which Arch- 
bishop Heath preferred even the Tower)—until death re- 
leased them from the hands of their persecutors. It is to 
the deliberate lies of Burghley in his “ Execution of Justice"’ 
that the erroneous tradition of the kindly treatment of the 
Catholic Bishops is due ; —to have acknowledged such persecu- 
tion would have defeated his object, #.e., the repudiation of 
the charge of religious tyranny. In that defence of Eliza- 
beth’s policy, he makes no mention of the incarceration of 
the Bishops in the Tower and other prisons; indeed, he 
wholly excludes the idea of any real imprisonment “ by allow- 
ing that there was just so far an exception to their perfect 
freedom—that they were at one period the quasi-guests of 
Elizabeth's hospitable bishops* and by the declaration that 
‘they all enjoyed their life as the course of nature would.’”’ 
“Who could possibly have guessed from his words,” con- 
tinues Father Bridgett, “‘that Watson of Lincoln had already 
(in 1583) spent four and twenty years in confinement; 


* Venetian Calendar, August 5th, 1559, p. 117. 
* T. E. Bridgett, op. cit. p. 4. 
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Thirlby of Ely nearly eleven; Bonner of London ten; Borne 
of Bath and Wells, Turberville of Exeter, Scott of Chester, 
Pate of Worcester and Heath of York more than three? Who 
could have gathered that the ‘courteous’ White of Winches- 
ter was kept in till he contracted a deadly sickness, and was 
then sent to his brother's house todie. . . ."”1 This conduct 
of the Government towards the Bishops reveals the real per- 
secuting minds of its representatives. The victims of it had 
committed no political crime, they could not be accused of 
disloyalty to Elizabeth; not one of them had made any op- 
position to her accession: those who were in London at the 
time had hastened to meet her and kiss her hand: one and 
all had recognized her as their lawful queen. Their only 
offence was the repudiation of the religious changes to which 
conscience forbade them to submit, and they could have pur- 
chased their liberty by conforming to the new State-manu- 


* T. E. Bridgett, op. cit. pp. 4—5. Even this quotation, however, is an 
under-statement of G. E. Phillips (work already cited). Both these authors dis- 
cuss the question of the treatment of the Catholic Bishops at length: but Dr.. 
Read appears not to have consulted them: instead he refers to the “ English 
Catholics " of the late Father Pollen and to the work of A. O. Meyer already 
quoted—who treat the subject only very briefly. Even Professor Meyer is 
guilty of serious under-statement when he writes of Archbishop Heath: “ After 
a short and easy confinement to save appearances, he was allowed to retire to his 
estates in Kent and to pursue his studious life in peace.” (p.27.) A short and 
easy confinement! Three and a half years in the Tower!—and the evidence 
though not absolutely conclusive, points to another sojourn in the same “ easy 
confinement.” 

An interesting instance of the deliberate conspiracy to conceal the truth 
is afforded by Bullinger of Zurich's reply to the Bull of Excommunication. 
The Latin edition of this reply (1571) was hurried through the press by the 
authorities: though “ censured” beforehand. There was, we know, an altera- 
tion made on page 60. But in their jhaste they overlooked another “ offending " 
passage concerning the bishops. No doubt, informed by his English friends 
with whom he kept up a continual correspondence—Bullinger wrote, “‘Ergo quod 
hi [the Bishops] in carceribus maerore confecti misere ut Bulla queritur, ex- 
tremum diem obierunt, nihil hoc ad Reginam Sereniss."” [‘* Therefore that these 
men have wretchedly ended their days in prison, as the Bull complains, worn 
out by sufferings, is in no way the fault of the most gracious Queen."’] Page 
60, however, speaks of these sufferers. ‘‘ Pergit praeterea impudenter mentiri 
bulla, Catholicos episcopos in carcere moerore confectos, extremum diem misere 
obire, quam vanum hoc sit, testatur res ipsa universo regni populi notissima.” 
(‘The Bull, moreover, insolently goes on to make the lying assertion that the 
Catholic Bishops, worn out by their sufferings in prison, end their days in misery. 
How groundless this is the facts themselves declare, which are well known to all 
the people of the realm.""] The contradiction between these two passages 
was noticed before the English translation appeared in 1572, and by means of 
a little “ if’ (of which there is no ¢race in the Latin, the former passage wag 
made to run. “ Therefore if these men pined away for sorrow, and died miser- 
ably in prison that is nothing to the Queen’s Majesty." That page 60 of the 
Latin was altered is testified to by Grindal in a letter to Parker, September 8th, 
1571. Cf. Phillips op. cit. c. iii. for an account of this “ suppression " of the 
truth. ' 
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factured religion. Their faith and their position as Catholic 
Bishops were their only faults. Men so conspicuous and “so 
stout in papistry” must be treated severely to serve as a 
salutary example to all inclined to be obstinate: they must 
be confined lest their contagion should infect the rest.1 It 
was the beginning of persecution. 

This religious tyranny of the Government and its deter- 
mination from the beginning to uproot Catholicism are shown 
however on a larger scale by the injunctions and articles of 
1559 and by their application in the earlier years to parish 
life, but we must defer discussion of these topics and the 
filling in of our picture of persecution, to a future article. 


LEO HICKS. 


* Cf. Letter of Jewel to Bullinger, February 9th, 1562, “ Zurich Letters,” 
I. 105. 
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THE SOUL AND THE SOIL 


N old maps you will find our part of the country 

marked as Kitts Wood, but the copse from which 

that name was taken has long ago disappeared. 
Large farms have been divided up into small holdings and the 
district which Cobbett, in his “Rural Rides,” describes as 
“wild heath land” is now under cultivation at the hands of 
the new-comers. These immigrants differ greatly from the 
old rural population. Many of them are ex-soldiers, eking 
out a small pension by amateur poultry farming. Some are 
retired merchants satisfying a long cherished desire for a 
cottage in the country. Nearly all belong to the new exodus 
from the towns. The “cottage in the country” scarcely, one 
imagines, fulfils the romantic vision called up by the phrase. 
The wooden bungalows of various designs, standing each in. 
its few acres, face at regular intervals the straight roads cut 
through the old estates. Here are no ancient barns or low- 
roofed cow-sheds. The solidly built farm-houses of the past 
have given way to structures erected by a local speculator 
and built of match-lining and corrugated iron roofs painted 
red with, here and there, an army hut or a shanty which the 
owner himself with saw and hammer has knocked together. 
They look as though a violent gale of wind would crumple 
them up, as indeed it does sometimes crumple up their flimsy 
chicken-houses. Even the little Anglican church is of wood 
and tin. The modernity of the settlement is further em- 
phasized by the character of its social life. One remarks on 
the absence of any centre other than the General Stores and 
Post Office. It is true that there is a building called The 
Institute in which certain youths gather nightly to play bil- 
liards, but this forlorn looking structure, on which old bills 
announcing forgotten concerts flap idly in the wind, occupies 
no place in the life of this heterogeneous and unorganized 
community. An absence of tradition, the lack of any real 
bond between the soil and those who have settled on it, and, 
still more, the want of any real fellowship between the units 
of this fortuitous concourse of human atoms make them- 
selves very distinctly felt. Such, in many cases, is the char- 
acter of the new exodus from the towns now taking place. 
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I could convey you to another part of the country where | 
a considerable stretch of land has been bought by a syndicate | 
and utilized in the growing of fruit and vegetables for the 
London market. Here the labourers are imported at stated 
intervals for specific tasks, and have even less hold upon the 
soil than the bungalow people. Traction engines and the 
latest and most expensive manures are in use. A business- | 
like air reigns over what was once a characteristically rural | 
district. The syndicate, I believe, is paying well, for the 
present, but how long its new methods of agriculture will 
answer, and whether the manufacturing population engaged | 
in making its steam ploughs and preparing its patent fer- 
tilizers truly balance, in the national account, the old | 
labourers whom they have made unnecessary, are other | 
questions. 

In both these cases it is to be remarked that there is an 
absolute break between the present and the past. The new 
developments have not sprung out of the old conditions. 
The population now resident or working in these districts 
are not the enlightened descendants of the former tillers of the 
soil. A fresh incursion without traditions has entirely taken 
the place of those whose whole lives were, in former times, 
bound up with the locality. Family history, the relics of 
old feudal ties, and, if you like, the absence of initiative 
and ambition kept the old folk where they were. The immi- 
grants have no such inducements in selecting the district for 
residence. A desire for simpler methods of life may, in 
some cases, be operative, but, in most instances, the need of 
making a living is the driving force behind this procession 
of returning exiles. 

Very different was that return of captive Israel to its home 
recorded by Ezra and Nehemiah. For the captives released 
from Babylon the chief object was the rebuilding of the 
Temple. That they might worship Jehovah after the fashion 
of their fathers was, for the leaders at least, the impelling 
power that drove them southwards. The resettlement cen- 
tred around the House of God, and the reorganization of the 
national life laid its foundations in the services of the re- | 
built shrine. Their repossession of the soil was guaranteed | 
them by no military conquest or commercial transaction but 
by God Himself speaking through His prophets. 
It was under the driving force of a similar motive that 
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Europe, threatened by disintegration and a relapse into bar- 
barism consequent upon the break-up of the Roman Empire, 
saw the foundations of Christian culture laid. The followers 
of St. Benedict fled to the country in order that they might 
escape the doom they saw overhanging society. They 
laboured not for gain or even chiefly for the purpose of serv- 
ing their fellows but as an act of penance. Worship was 
their sole object. But worship involved the necessity of 
building churches, and the need of maintaining the physica! 
life of the community further involved cultivation of the 
soil and the making of roads. Thus it was only indirectly 
that the monks became civilizers. The British Empire, it 
is sometimes pointed out, was built absent-mindedly by 
those engaged in personal adventures who had no imperial 
designs. Similarly, it may be said that Europe was rebuilt 
by those who were thinking more of Heaven than of Europe. 

It has seemed to the present writer, as to Mr. Donald Att- 
water, to whose suggestive article in THE MONTH for June, 
1925, I am much indebted, that before long much the same 
motives as drove the Benedictines into the wilderness might 
shift the centre of gravity of the Church in England from 
urban districts to the countryside. May I for a moment 
recall ‘Mr. Attwater’s words? “In a population of 
thirty-eight millions,” he said, “we number between two 
and three millions, of which a good majority are not Eng- 
lish, and of which an overwhelming majority live in industrial 
towns, which are in themselves so insecure that a railway 
strike paralyses and starves them. The hunted animal goes 
to earth; the hunted Christian also goes to earth,—in the 
catacombs of Rome in the second and third centuries, in the 
villages and manor houses of England in the sixteenth. 
Where should we go in the twentieth? Should we call on the 
tube railways to cover us and the Wembleys to fall upon us? 
In a violent and serious persecution, the Church in England 
might easily be faced with extinction.” 

I am not thinking, however, of a wave of persecution. 
What is in my mind is something much more probable, 
something not unlike that which Cardinal Newman described 
in “The Benedictine Centuries.” ‘“Monachism,” he said, 
“was a sort of recognized emigration from the old world. 
St. Anthony had found out a new coast, the true Eldorado or 
gold country; and on the news of it thousands took their 
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departure year after year for the diggings in the desert. 
The monks of Egypt alone soon became an innumerable host. 
As times got worse, Basil in the East, and Benedict in the 
West, put themselves at the head of fresh colonies bound 
for the land of perpetual peace. There they sat themselves 
down over against Babylon, and waited for the coming judg- 
ment and the end of all things.” 

To St. Basil and St. Benedict it seemed as though the end 
of the world was at hand. They built their refuges as Noah 
built the ark. To the discerning it will seem no exaggeration 
to say that we, before long, may have occasion to flee the 
world for similar reasons. Our present urbanized civiliza- 
tion cannot endure. The indefinite extension of a system 
which absorbs the healthy manhood and womanhood of the 
country transforming them into the wage slaves of mechani- 
cal industry is almost inconceivable. It is not merely that 
we are becoming more and more dependent on overseas pro- 
ducts and that the countries on which we are relying are un- 
dergoing the same process as our own and therefore becom- 
ing less capable of supplying us, but we are draining to its 
dregs the national reservoir of nervous energy. “One third 
of the population of London,” wrote Mr. Havelock Ellis, “is 
made up of immigrants from the country. Yet this stream of 
new and vigorous blood never suffices to raise the urban 
population to the same level of physical and nervous stab- 
ility which the rural population possesses. More alert, more 
vivacious, more intelligent, even more urbane in the finer 
sense as the urban population becomes it inevitably loses 
its stamina, its reserves of vital energy. . . . An urban life 
saps that calm and solid strength which is necessary for all 
great effort and stress, physical or intellectual.” A nation 
which is financially bankrupt but has a firmly established 
peasantry on which to draw for vitality, as France had after 
the disasters of '70, is comparatively secure. But the con- 
dition we have to face to-day is very different from that. 
With an economic outlook which must cause even the pro- 
fessional optimist alarm, we find ourselves deprived of that 
very element in the population from which nervous energy is 
recuperated. The warnings of raucous street-corner pro- 
phets as to the break-up of the present social order must 
not prevent us from recognizing the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, and indeed, there is very wide recognition of it. 
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Nay more, the political signs of the times would seem to 
indicate that at last attention is being directed seriously to 
the land problem. However they may disagree on the nature 
of the programme required, the several parties are in accord 
as to the prime necessity of an agricultural policy. Unfor- 
tunately none of them, as at present constituted, have tradi- 
tions associated with the land. The Labour Party owes its 
existence to the evils of the industrial system but for that very 
reason is unable to speak with authority concerning agricul- 
ture. It is composed almost exclusively of the workers of 
the great industrial centres. The experiences which make 
them forceful critics of the life lived by the poor in our large 
cities debar them from success in endeavouring to form a 
constructive agricultural policy. The Liberal Party is tradi- 
tionally that of the manufacturing and commercial classes 
whose interests are equally removed from the land. The 
Tories of a bygone age, it is true, were closely associated 
with and, from their own point of view, not without under- 
standing of the countryside but that can scarcely be said 
of those whom Mr. Baldwin leads to-day. 

In any case it is not a political party that is required for 
this task. A “Back to the Land” movement along the lines 
described in the opening paragraphs of this article is totally 
inadequate to recover our lost heritage in rural England. 
The new exodus must be of a different character to this if 
our roots are to go down into the soil. It must be of the 
kind suggested by Father Vincent McNabb, O.P., in his re- 
cently published book, “The Church and the Land.” “Leave 
the garden cities and the flesh pots,” he says, “not in order 
to scorn suburbia or to lead a simple life but to worship 
God.” To worship God! The phrase recalls to mind those 
Jewish exiles and Benedictine fugitives to whom reference 
has been already made. It may prove to be true, however 
strange it sounds, that those required to act as pioneers in 
the recovery of the countryside shall be only incidentally 
interested in the countryside. It would be curious but none 
the less in keeping with the whole history of the Church if 
the builders of our new rural civilization should be those who, 
desiring to escape the blighting influences of Mammon’s 
cities and to secure conditions conducive to a reverent and 
meditative life, had fled to wayside solitudes. Let me put 
plainly what is in my mind! Let us suppose, then, that owing 
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to causes at which I have hinted, the centre of gravity in 
the interests of those specially devoted to the conversion of 
England has been shifted from our doomed urban districts 
and that those interests now revolve around the task of es- 
tablishing Catholic centres in the country, that around the 
Houses of God, built in consequence of this new movement, 
collect slowly and without any blare of publicity those who 
desire, while still engaged in the world, to devote them- 
selves, with less distraction than is possible in our busy 
centres, to the service of God and His Church. Cultivating 
craftsmanship of various kinds and, as far as present con- 
ditions allow, becoming independent of the cities they have 
left they succeed in laying the foundations of a new type of 
society. In that society the Church occupies the central 
position and its influence radiates to the very circumfer- 
ence, fashioning in accordance with its own laws the daily 
life of the members. More and more as time goes on the 
social and industrial implications of the Faith are seen work- 
ing themselves out in the practical affairs of the community. 
They are seen in the character of the family life established, 
the type of education given, the quality of the craftsmanship 
cultivated and in the wholesome simplicity observable in the 
conduct of domestic and public affairs. Thus the settle- 
ment becomes an object lesson for the world outside. As 
the stress and strain of modern life increases and al] other 
attempts to find a means of escape from it fail, the colony 
draws ever larger numbers to itself. If then the anticipated 
deluge occurs and wind and rains beat upon the houses built 
on sand, the spectacle is presented to the world of that House 
alone surviving which is built on the Rock. 

It has been said that in religion it was the Catholic Church 
which won the war. It is certainly true that she only of all 
religious bodies emerged from that awful conflict with en- 
hanced reputation. It may be, however, that a further vin- 
dication awaits her in the future and that revolution may add 
still other laurels to her sacred brow. The possibility of 
a breakdown in our present civilization may give her even 
greater opportunities than did the war of revealing her di- 
vine character. The prescient wisdom with which she had 
prepared for the deluge and the sure instinct which led her 
to lay foundations of a new industrial order in rural life 
would constitute a greater vindication of her claims even 
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than that afforded by the international conflict of recent 
years. 

The idea here outlined is not new. As far back as April, 
1910, Mgr. Benson sketched in Zhe Dudlin Review his 
vision of a Catholic community. ‘ Imagine,” he says, “ what 
good effects might follow, little by little, if it were possible 
to establish in England some moderate-sized exclusively 
Catholic colony where real Catholics might be seen digging 
the fields, writing books, looking after sheep, and doing their 
duty beneath the eye of the sun. . . . What is really 
needed, if it were but possible, is some exclusively Catho- 
lic town or village—preferably the latter—planted right down 
in the middle of England, accessible to all, where it could be 
seen that Catholics can be devout and yet sensible, can be 
primarily occupied with the care of their souls and yet make 
excellent citizens and proper Englishmen.” 

“If it were possible,” says Mgr. Benson. What may ile 
seemed in 1910 only a dim vision is to-day much nearer 
the realm of practical politics. Not only have we the ex- 
ample of numerous colonies composed of like-minded people 
working on the land and at various forms of craftsmanship 
and thus giving expression to the social principles in which 
they believe, but we have the tentative beginnings of definitely 
Catholic experiments. 

The recent efforts in Canada to establish settlements in 
Alberta composed exclusively of Catholic immigrants, though 
not entirely relevant to the subject of the present article, is 
sufficiently so to be mentioned in this connection. In order 
to prevent that wide scattering of new-comers to the Dom- 
inion through which so much leakage occurs and also for the 
purpose of giving special advantages to Catholic immigrants, 
a tract of 30,000 acres has been secured, cottages and barns 
are being erected and money supplied to settlers for the pur- 
chase of livestock. The sums thus advanced are to be repaid 
within fifteen years. “By the end of the year,” says The 
Ave Maria, from which I take these particulars, ‘‘ Western 
Canada’s first Catholic farming community will be well es- 
tablished and thoroughly organized and the first steps will 
be taken in the movement which has for its objective the 
dotting of the vast Canadian prairies with many similar 
colonies.” This segregation in a country where the great 
distances separating settlers from one another and from the 
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towns is an obvious advantage from the point of view of 
those anxious to conserve the Catholicity of the incoming 
population. It is probable that settlements of this kind will 
manifest an intensification of Catholic life scarcely possible 
under other circumstances. Even those who are more con- 
cerned with the material rather than with the religious ad- 
vantages will be influenced insensibly by the intentions of 
the promoters, and the fact that the community is composed 
of those gaining their livelihood on the land places them in 
a strategic position for influencing in the future the life of 
the dependent towns so rapidly developing in the Far West. 
But we may point to an experiment on a smaller scale and 
with other objects much nearer home. 

It was my good fortune only a little while ago to be the 
guest of a community of Dominican tertiaries established 
in the South of England where at least some of the ideals 
dreamed of by Mgr. Benson have been actually realized. 
As we knelt for the mid-day Office in the little chapel stand- 
ing in the centre of the settlement and I saw the craftsmen 
from the surrounding buildings take their places, clad in 
their blue overalls and with the traces of their work still 
upon them, I could not but visualize something which in 
the days to come may be multiplied throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. 

Perhaps it is for some such embodiment of Catholic ideals 
that our practical-minded generation is waiting. To such 
tangible evidence that the Catholic Church stands not only 
for a certain type of worship but also for a certain type of 
daily life it would respond, I believe, as to no other argu- 
ment. There seems a warning that the time has come for 
turning our attention to the countryside in the discoveries that 
Catholics in the United States are making in connection with 
Church Extension. The quotation given in an earlier part 
of this article from Mr. Donald Attwater as to the propor- 
tion of Catholics in this country identified with the towns is 
duplicated by the figures given recently by Dr. O'Hara with 
regard to the state of things in America. He declares that 
during the last ten years “the population of the United States 
increased seventeen per cent. The Protestant churches in- 
creased nineteen per cent. The Catholic Church increased 
ten per cent.” “These figures,” says Father Vincent McNabb, 
from whose book I quote, “are so startling that Dr. O'Hara 
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has sought to interpret them. . . . He points out that 
whereas three-fourths of the Catholics live in towns and one- 
fourth live in the country, the Protestant church-goers have 
but one-fourth of their number in the towns and three-fourths 
in the country. His counsel is definite and therefore chal- 
lenging: ‘There is only one way out: through the systematic 
fostering of Catholic rural life.’"" A policy thus advocated 
in a country where Church Extension has been studied with 
truly apostolic zeal may not be without its value to us. 

The plea made last year by Mr. Attwater in THE MONTH, 
however, and the aspect of the matter put forward in this 
article are independent of any argument from expediency. 
The soil and the soul are intimately related. The divorce 
between them instituted by the Industrial Revolution is 
harmful to both. The tree that aspires towards the sky 
must send its roots deep down into the earth. Likewise, 
the Church whose spires soar towards Heaven will be strong 
and healthy in proportion as it finds its natural foundations 
on the bedrock of rural life. 

STANLEY B. JAMES. 
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despised by nearly the whole host of travellers, who 

forsake these shores temporarily every year in en- 
deavour to do the Continent, I count before all that of de- 
liberately turning one’s back on “ civilization,’’ as understood 
and appreciated by the average tourist, and setting out in 
pilgrim kit for an unknown and uncivilized country; and 
the worse its reputation the better. However let it not be 
imagined for a moment that by the foregoing I am trying to 
entice any from their rightful allegiance—neither the syba- 
rites from their hotels-de-luxe, nor the worthy others from 
their carefully shepherded and conducted parties. So little 
is this to my mind that I must needs pen this solemn warn- 
ing and appeal: — 

“Tourists all—whoever you be! Tourists assertive, 
tourists aggressive, tourists offensive, high-brow or lowly 
minded. Anglic or anti-clerical, slaves of Baedeker! Cala- 
bria is no place for you. Of your charity leave one province 
at least in Europe, unsullied by the names of Cook or Lunn.” 

Every hour of delay in Naples (was there ever such din 
in all the world?) was the occasion of even more uncharit- 
able musings, and of almost unleashable longings for the mo- 
ment when, staff in hand, I should pay my last “mancia” to 
the gold-braided concierge and be gone into the unknown, 
at every step shedding more and more tourists until the word 
would be but a sad memory. I was promised that this would 
literally happen after Paestum. My counsellors at Naples 
were not sympathetic. To see the Pestum temples I might 
venture, so long as I scurried back to civilization before 
nightfall, but at the mention of Calabria they fell back, too 
horrified to gesticulate,—shrugs merely. Repeated “‘perché’s”’ 
elicited nothing more definite than that no one dreamt of 
travelling south of Naples,—‘‘non é possibile!” “Ma, I 
Calabresi non sono gentili,” “e la malaria!" The oft re- 
peated “non é possibile,” with its indefinite, Greek-choruslike 
forebodings nearly overcame my resolution for a time; and 
it needed a supreme act of faith in the beauty and delights, 
which I knew that this “Cinderella of Italian provinces” 
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would have in store for me, to set me once more four-square 
to my purpose. I decided Pzstum should at least be made 
without delay, and I could foresee no other hindrance ahead 
save a hurried visit,—no, not to sordid Salerno,—but to its 
Duomo, modernized rather unhappily, but demanding not to 
be passed by. For there, having venerated the body of St. 
Matthew, Apostle and Evangelist, I must needs stand in 
reverence before the tomb of that shining light in the suc- 
cession from St. Peter,—Hildebrand, the son of a poor car- 
penter—who repaired to such lasting purpose the Ship of 
Peter, and dealt such fierce hammer-blows at the encroaching 
power of Czesar. 

To those who would really see in Pestum something more 
than a sight to be seen, and who would “feel” it too, I 
would say—drive from Battipaglia, a small station mid-way 
nearly from Salerno, across the Pzstum marsh,—a plain ever 
full of ill-repute to the ancients and the habitat of the dread 
mosquito. Virgil himself must have been at least annoyed 
by the latter,—for of this plain of the Silarus he writes: — 


Asper, acerba sonans quo tota exterrita silvis 
Diffugiunt armenta. 


in admirable onomatopeia. A drive of two hours, how- 
ever, at a lazy pace under a perfect Italian sky tends to blunt 
the faculties to all perception of evil and lurking dangers. 
For who, indeed, as this great plain ambles past with its 
fair meadows and rose-bedecked hedgerows, so reminiscent 
at times of England, could consent to thoughts of evil spirits 
or the more realistic malaria? The herds of buffalo are the 
only sinister feature, but rest assured that neither you nor a 
hundred of you will drag them from the utter peace of their 
noon-day slough-bath. As soon as the broad Silarus (Sele) 
is crossed,—there will be no temptation to immerse your- 
self in its swift flowing and quite unsociable waters,—the 
temples of Pzstum appear on the skyline, so clear-cut as to 
be almost startling, and it is now that the spell, which old 
Pzestum ever casts, will come full upon you; a spell,—or 
call it what you will,—that vulgar little Pompeii and its like, 
can never emulate, however feebly. It is not the old Roman 
city, however, that has this enfolding influence—/fs scant re- 
mains lie almost hidden in a riot of lush grass and wild 
flowers—but Poseidonia, the Dorians’ foundation and off- 
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spring of Sybaris, whose fame went abroad right up the 
Tyrrhene, and far beyond, and whose three temples still stand 
as defiant and monstrous witnesses to their city’s past glory. 
To define this influence would be quite impossible,—so 
vaguely elusive is it—and yet so compellingly definite: 
“‘quietistic” (is there such a word?) is the nearest description 
of your state of mind. Your everyday faculties will be 
deadened, even your sense of passing time; least of all will 
there be need of imagination to repeople the ‘“‘agora” with 
live citizens, and the temples with worshippers. For instead 
of ‘wrestling with the stones for possession of their secret,” 
you will already have that secret locked away in your sub- 
conscious self. The most elaborate descriptions will always 
fail to convey the real Pzstum, and a guide-book account of 
its temples you will certainly not drag from me. Besides 
what is Baedeker for, if not to tell you the number of 
columns, the size of the ced/ae and the dates? One of these 
three temples,—that of Poseidon,—is undoubtedly, apart from 
the Parthenon, the supreme existing example of the Doric 
style, but all three of them strike the imagination not as the 
work of man, but of Nature herself after weary zxons of 
travail. With a returning sense of time came my last glimpse 
of Pzstum, just when the early evening sun was turning 
the temples to russet and gold, and I dimly realized then 
that a train at a certain hour must be caught, if Calabria 
was to be “made” by the next morning. 

So soon as you enter the modern hamlet of Pesto, which 
sprawls its tiny and dirty self within the ancient walls, the 
stern realities of life press unduly hard, and not in the usual 
sunny Italian way. Perhaps it is the reaction. I had heard 
that Pesto could not boast of an “‘osteria,” and this was cor- 
rect to a point. I am certain she cannot possibly boast of 
it—but she undoubtedly has one. Would that I had been 
lucky enough not to find it! Unless a cataclysm or earth- 
quake occur to destroy it you will perforce have to make a 
meal there midst filth unspeakable and odours not to be 
endured. There will be no wine left for you, your coffee 
will be of the lukewarmest and bitterest, your bread of the 
stickiest, while legion upon legion of flies will do the worst 
to rob you of your meagre rations. My one not quite evil 
thought as I sat fortifying myself for the night’s journey 
was, I think, of faint gratitude to hens, not only Pzstan, but 
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the whole internationale of them, for so thoughtfully pro- 
viding shells for their eggs. Would that these were even 
thicker at Pesto! How different had been my welcome as a 
traveller long ago at Pzstum, and with what disgust would 
not the Pzstans have called upon Poseidon—their presiding 
deity—to cover the shame of such an inn with the everlasting 
sea. As an accompaniment to my meal the padrone, a 
type,—mostly unpleasant,—of Americanized Italian, nagged 
incessantly at his slattern of a daughter, and for my especial 
benefit invoked, between sundry spittings, Italo-American 
curses on his native country. A few months would see him 
gone again, he said—may it have been so. Of Pesto’s Chris- 
tian past, and it seems to be almost a past, there is prac- 
tically no trace. A tiny dishevelled chapel does duty now, 
but what of its ancient cathedral that enshrined for so long 
the body of St. Matthew? There is nothing for it but an 
act of faith in Baedeker. Pesto now had become for me 
a place to be fled from with all possible speed, I felt the 
atmosphere sinister, and neither the inhabitants, forbidding 
and sallow of countenance, nor their hovels with the black, 
carefully netted windows, typical of malarious districts, 
tended to reassure me. Hospitality in such places is de- 
throned, I suppose, by the all-prevailing fear of malaria. 
I fled for refuge to the station, but the evil spirits of Pesto, 
—I have no doubt of their existence,—followed hard upon 
me, some evidently detailed to hustle away the stranger, 
while others of this divided house did their best to prevent 
his leaving this unhallowed spot. Luckily the hustlers won, 
for after an excruciating hour the laggard train appeared, 
which, provided there was no further daemonic intervention, 
should carry me to the “gate” of Calabria by daybreak. 

A night spent in an Italian local train (Ye trains “de luxe” 
how I despise you) is crammed full of interest and discom- 
fort. The priest, the peasant, the soldier and the “ caccia- 
tore,” all earth’s true types, are there, bag, baggage and 
wine-flask. Who minds the hard wood of the seats, the rank 
smoke of many cigars, even the risk of a sudden and acci- 
dental death from a sporting gun, when there is wine and 
bread, salame and converse to be shared with such people? 
At Paola, which surely is the real gate of Calabria, there were 
glimmerings of dawn, and one could distinguish the little 
harbour, but it was exactly that uncomfortable hour for 
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travellers,—too late in the yesterday for self-respecting 
“‘osterie” to be open for the sleepy, and too early in the day 
for the needs of the ravenous. The next two hours had to be 
spent somehow and the station seemed the only spot possi- 
ble. A kindly but hard station seat allowed me to make a 
bed of him, and so to half sleep, comforted by coffee, and 
with vague regrets of all that even up to now I had not seen 
through lack of time. What a hard decree that bade me 
return to civilization on a fixed date, and denied me the joys 
of walking to Paola, first over the heights around Agropoli, 
whence for so long came the Saracen menace to Pestum, 
then by the ruins of Velia, the only Phoczan colony in the 
whole of Magna Grecia, birthplace too of Parmenides and 
Leucippos, to the Cape of Palinurus—where was buried the 
pilot of Aeneas; after that to explore . . . but regrets are 
waste of time on such a morning, and in Paola too. 
Although Paola is set on the very threshold of Calabria it 
rather fails to produce that sense of “splendid isolation” 
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which no one but an “escorted tourist” can help but feel | 


in almost all the towns and villages of the Province. Perhaps 
it is the fault of the steamers which call here from Naples, 
bringing in their wake memories of Neapolitan din and com- 
mercialism, but here one feels not quite in Calabria. Paola 
is a steeply picturesque little seaport town, all tumbled up 
the hill from its “marina” in pink and yellow effects. The 
few poor lines about it in the guide books will at once deter- 
mine you on exploration, for have you not found only too 
often that to be ignored and slighted by Baedeker is a mark 
of the subtlest distinction for many a village? Paola’s two 
“osterie,” the “Regina d'Italia” and the “Leone” higher 


up, both not “too impossible,” seem to run an unending race | 


for pride of place—at the moment I should say the “Lion” 
has it, but the “Queen of Italy" pants not far behind. At 


either you will be welcomed hospitably, and given not only | 
of their Lest, but almost of the best that you may expect | 


until you emerge once more into civilization. Our pampered 
Northern stomachs feel the strain at first, but rapidly get 
acclimatized, so long as Brother Ass is not driven too hard 
in the first few days. You can well spend a whole day in 
Paola, pottering about its little hilly streets, in and out of its 
old churches and convents, but if you intend to reach San 
Fili, en route for Cosenza, before nightfall you must make an 
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early start, apologizing to yourself if you like for an ‘““Ameri- 
can visit." Paola is happily lacking in any known history, 
so that the life and fame of the saint it produced stand 
out singly, if not more singularly. San Francesco di Paola, 
born here in 1416, and sent for his education to the Fran- 
ciscans of St. Marco Argentano, eventually founded the 
Order of Minims, desiring not so much to “go one better”’ 
than his teachers, but even to become one less. His convent 
you can see on the hill, more than half a mile from the town, 
but none of his major relics are there. Unfortunately, at 
least for Paola, San Francesco was constrained by Papal com- 
mand to undertake the long journey to France and there to 
comfort the last months of Louis XI. He remained in France 
for the rest of his life and died at Plessis in 1508, full 
of years. 

There is mile after mile of stiff, uphill work on the road 
to San Fili, but the forest on both sides will temper the heat, 
and the manifold curves break the monotony. When you 
rest,—as doubtless you will,—look back and trace out the 
coast line, running north, and see if you can name the distant 
headlands, or are fair classics all forgotten? Whatever un- 
eventfulness there may be in your walk so far is for your 
good, keeping within bounds your excitement and antici- 
pation of the view ahead that you will stumble into as you 
gain the top of the mountain ridge. Suddenly the whole of 
Calabria Citeriore is laid before you in quiet splendour, and 
here is your first glimpse of the immense Crati valley, backed 
by that dark tableland—the mysterious and lonely Sila. To 
you who can only appreciate the stark uncomfortable beauty 
of Swiss Alps or the “sugariness” of the Lombard Lakes, 
this view will make little appeal. Here is nothing clear-cut, 
tremendous and awe-inspiring, nothing that will serve the 
purpose of the picture postcard industry; but of the real 
Italy, “incantevole,” bountiful and smiling, unchanging and 
unchanged—here is everything. Here in Calabria is the 
true alliance of natural beauty, not only with history but even 
with so much of history that really matters. However luke- 
warm may be your appreciation of the ancients you will find 
yourself literally overburdened with themes for meditation. 
But you must needs descend to earth again and to San Fili, 
if you are famished and long for a bed. The “ parroco,” 
or failing him, the kindly “ farmacista,” will advise you in 
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this important matter, and if the bed be a true Calabrian, full 
of hills and valleys as is a contour map in relief, you will 
learn more about your next day’s walk in the valley of the 
Crati than Baedeker can ever teach you. A start betimes 
from San Fili makes an easy journey for the day of arrival 
at Cosenza, for the road descends nearly the whole way until 
at last it turns sharply into the great dusty Roman road which 
leads to the very gates of the city. For my lodging at 
Cosenza I chose the Albergo Vetere, not on account of its 
superiority, though I believe this is grudgingly admitted even 
by rivals, but for the unrivalled view of the Sila mountains 
which I was to get from my window. It was well after mid- 
day before I was sufficiently refreshed to give my mind again 
to exploration and to climb the steep little hill up to Cosenza’s 
high perched “castello.”” What peculiarity is it which makes 
us seek first the higher places the better to explore the lower? 
The “castello,” which with its large keep was built by 
the Normans to quell the rebellious city, some years after 
Cosenza (Consentia) had come peacefully into the hands of 
Robert Guiscard by gift from Pope Nicholas II., is still a 
considerable ruin, although earthquakes, such frequent 
visitors in these parts, have played havoc even with the nine- 
feet-thick walls. How long I lay by the old keep, I will not 
say,—the lizards, who occasionally interrupted my rather 
sleepy musings, will tell you. There seemed to be all vine- 
yards and gardens just below me, and then the city spread 
out. In my more conscious moments visions of all sorts 
drifted before me, but they were for the most part quite 
confused and unrelated, except that they all dealt with events 
in Cosenza’s history. Alaric, for instance, was guilty of a 
grave anachronism by stalking across my mental stage before 
even the Bruttii, sworn enemies of the cities of Magna 
Grecia, had made their stronghold here, or before the 
Romans (of whom there are practically no traces here to- 
day) had wrested the place from these harassing tribes who 
supported Hannibal and had founded ¢heir city of Consentia. 
But Alaric is quite the “biggest proposition” in local his- 
tory, and in my vision’s finale he was still “ featuring.”’ This 
time I seemed to get a “close up” of him in his march upon 
Consentia, when he came, at the head of his barbaric hordes, 
laden with the spoils of Rome and other cities, and intent on 
further pillage in the South and Sicily. His untimely death, 
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at this point, was, however, to put an end at last not only 
to his conquests, but even to lasting conquest at all. When 
you stand on the old “ castello,” straining to see the exact spot 
where the rivers Crati and Busento meet,—for there they say 
is Alaric’s grave, doubt must for the time at least yield to 
faith in that legend of the burial so well recounted by Gib- 
bon. Hundreds of slaves were employed, some turning aside 
the Busento while others prepared the monstrous grave, in 
which they laid the Goth with his never-enjoyed spoils 
heaped upon him. The Busento was again allowed to flow 
in its normal course, but the wretched slaves were forthwith 
massacred so that the secret of the Grave might never be 
revealed. 

Of all the churches at Cosenza the Duomo should be seen, 
if only on account of its interesting tombs—King Henry of 
Germany (elder son of Frederick II.), Isabella of France 
(1270) and Louis III. of Anjou all lie there. The building 
itself is comparatively small, in thirteenth century Gothic, 
and strange to say has suffered little from earthquake shocks,. 
although most of the other churches must have been des- 
troyed again and again. 

It will almost certainly happen that at this stage of your 
travels,—make it long if possible, for Cosenza has many 
pleasing and indeed noble aspects,—you will find yourself 
becoming rapidly “tutto Calabrese”’ both in sympathies and 
in outlook. The explanation is difficult, and apart from 
all the associations of the past which even to-day press here 
so hard on the present, I think that the Calabrese themselves 
are often the quite unconscious cause of it. In Cosenza, 
which is the capital of Calabria Citeriore, the population, 
unlike that of the coast cities and villages, has a strong 
foundation of Bruttian stock, and Greek influence is insig- 
nificant. But whether Greek or Latin blood predominate, the 
attitude of the Calabresi and their outlook on life and its 
problems is fundamentally identical, even because that out- 
look is confined within the borders of their province. They 
are indeed a people peculiarly isolated and aloof, unable to 
conceive a wider “patria” of which their own “patria” is 
but a province. United Italy, so far from being a very 
present and tremendous fact, is to them little more than a 
fiction, even a legal fiction. State laws are perhaps too mas- 
sive for them to feel or even to resist, and it is only the pin- 
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pricks of bye-laws,—perhaps local sanitary laws that will 
rouse them to action; and Calabrian action can be drastic 
and speedy. Of influences from outside (i.e., the rest of 
Italy) I should count first that of the commercial travellers, 
mostly from Lombardy, who by their peaceful penetration are 
doing something to break down the “aloofness.” Fascism, 
too, has no doubt made its mark, but so has Communism, and 
a bigger one. Both parties, however, have little more than 
“scratched the surface” and the large “rest’’ of the popu- 
lace still remains “tutto Calabrese.” 

In Rome you will be told that Calabria is Italy’s backward 
child, or the “Cinderella of her provinces”; and, as seen 
through the eyes of modern industrialism, capitalism, and 
“Big Business” this may be relatively true. But Calabria 
is sound in her foundations, which are laid deep in the soil, 
and is truly fundamentalist (no, not in the Dayton sense) 
in her principles and outlook. Backward children through 
not learning so quickly, are not so prone, at least to develop 
in the wrong direction, so that they must needs unlearn, and 
as to this Cinderella, surely prosperity will come to her one 
day, not because she has joined in the international Ball of 
Modern Industrialism and Commercialism, but because she, 
putting first things first, and guarding well her traditions of 
family, home and land, has remained at home, even on her 


own hearth. 
PHILIP K. A. CHAMBERLAIN. 














PIONEER JESUITS IN THE FAR EAST 


T is a regrettable circumstance, but a fact to which we 
| ee now afford to shut our eyes, that a great deal of 

what was formerly published about the heroism and the 
triumphs of Catholic missionary efforts in pagan lands was 
written far too exclusively from the point of view of edi- 
fication—edification not wisely understood. The super- 
natural was everywhere accentuated, the human element was 
relegated to the background, and any sign of frailty in the 
poor instruments of flesh and blood was systematically kept 
out of sight. As a result, a certain atmosphere of unreality 
clouds the whole scene. No one knows how much to believe, 
and how much to discount as the accretions due to Schwar- 
merei, to partisanship, to the rivalry of conflicting missionary 
organizations, or to the mere rhetoric of the stylist. It was 
not the missionaries themselves who were responsible for 
these misrepresentations. Their letters, when we find our- 
selves face to face with the words they actually wrote, are 
models of transparent good faith. There is no boasting, 
no note of exaggeration, no parading of grievances or hard- 
ships endured. They say, as a rule, far too little about their 
sufferings and disappointments and the brave spirit in which 
they met them. We have to picture for ourselves what it 
must have been like to make these incredibly toilsome jour- 
neys, for the most part on foot, sometimes (as in Tibet) in 
arctic cold, sometimes under a tropical sun, to fall ill and lie 
at death’s door for weeks together among a people whose 
language was only half understood, far from the possibility of 
any European aid or sympathy, to face unarmed the dangerous 
beasts and reptiles of the jungle, the hostility of pagan fan- 
atics, the lack of adequate food and drink, and the protracted 
loneliness which the smallness of their numbers and the 
nature of their work rendered inevitable. That which was lack- 
ing in the bald record of their experiences which the mis- 
sionaries themselves sent home was too often supplied by 
their admirers in Europe on the strength of vague rumour 
which the difficulty, uncertainty and deplorable slowness of 
communications rendered it impossible to control. Happily 
a new and more critical spirit has now come to prevail in 
revising these records of missionary enterprise. To take the 
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case of Xavier, the most famous of later apostles, whom the 
Church honours as principal Patron of the work of the Pro- 
pagation of the Faith, keeping his feast as a greater double 
of universal observance,! Father Astrain, in his official “His- 
tory of the Spanish Assistancy of the Society of Jesus,” found 
it necessary to write, now more than twenty years ago: 


As our readers will perceive we add nothing new to 
what is already known about the life of St. Francis 
Xavier. Instead of adding, we have thought it a duty 
to suppress a variety of incidents which are currently re- 
lated in the Lives of the Saint. In the case of a life so 
extraordinary as that of Xavier, a life spent in such far 
distant lands, the presence of a legendary element was 
inevitable; and in point of fact it manifested itself at 
a very early date. Already, in the second half of the 
sixteenth century, Fathers Teixeira and Valignani, in 
passing judgment upon the Life of St. Ignatius, written 
by Father Ribadeneira, protested against various miracles 
falsely attributed to Xavier, and they reduced to their 
just proportions the magnitude of certain of his missions 
and apostolic undertakings. However these criticisms 
were either disbelieved or very soon forgotten. The his- 
tory writers of the seventeenth century went on exag- 
gerating all that was striking and marvellous, and in 
exchange they left in obscurity many tribulations which 
in a remarkable way added a new dignity to that remark- 
able life.’ 


The spirit of sound historical criticism which is thus vin- 
dicated by Father Astrain has been well maintained in the 
most recent work compiled to do honour to Jesuit missionary 
enterprise in the Asiatic Continent. A thoroughly scientific 
purpose animates the whole.’ Father Wessels has written, 
not as a hagiographer, nor even as the historian of an un- 
rivalled series of efforts to carry the Gospel message into 
the fastnesses of a strangely inaccessible region of the earth, 
but simply as a student of geography who ignores altogether 
the religious purpose dominant in the minds of those whose 


* There are only four post-apostolic Saints whose feast is observed as a 
greater double throughout the western Church. They are St. Benedict, St. 
Dominic, St. Francis of Assisi and St. Francis Xavier. 

* Astrain, ‘ Historia de la Compania de Jestis en la Asistencia de Espana,” 
Vol. I., p. 492. 

3 “Early Jesuit Travellers in Central Asia; 1603—1721,” by C. Wessels, 
S.J., with Map and Illustrations, The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1924. 
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deeds he is chronicling. Naturally our author is not in any 
way blind to this aspect of his subject. Ina passage of the 
preface, which we make no apology for quoting in full, in 
spite of its length, in order that the reader may be able to 
judge of the surprisingly eloquent and idiomatic English 
which Father Wessels, a Dutchman by nationality, has at 
his command, the matter is thus touched upon: 


A few points should not be forgotten, if we would ar- 
rive at an equitable judgment. Those men (the mission- 
aries) had not been, as a rule, prepared for their arduous 
undertakings by thorough geographical and ethnical 
studies; they did not set out richly equipped with physi- 
cal instruments of various kinds; they were pioneers in 
the fullest sense of the word; without any precursors, 
without maps, without the experience of others to guide 
them. Nor, while they were out in regions untrodden by 
European foot, did they consider in the first place that 
they were discoverers who were making a name for them- 
selves; geographers adding fresh data to the stock of 
human knowledge; explorers widening the horizon of the 
human mind. Before everything else they were, and re- 
mained, missionaries going out to cast abroad the seeds 
of the Gospel wherever human heart would give it soil; 
whose one ultimate purpose was to gain souls rather than 
to discover territories; who never lost sight of their 
raison d’étre, and therefore carried into their enterprises 
the same indomitable energy and daring that had called 
them away from friends and home to brave the perils 
of the deep without any wish or hope of gain or glory. 
Thus they must not be looked upon as geographical speci- 
alists, but as honest level-headed men, writing of their 
experiences in a land of bewildering strangeness; their 
writings should not be perused by the light of the exact- 
ing canons of the specialist who reports for a geographi- 
cal magazine or to a learned society. They should be 
read with a critical eye indeed, but not in a spirit of 
fault-finding, and as to the facts reported, with a bias 
in their favour, unless they can be shown to have erred. 
Certainly they did make mistakes, as who does not? 
Their written accounts are often insignificant, abounding 
in generalities and hopelessly lacking in those points 
which a scientific training would have made them pick 
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out as of first rate importance. But even so they have 
their merits as every pioneer has.! 


In the course of his closely printed work of 350 large 
octavo pages Father Wessels deals with seven separate ex- 
peditions which all in some sense had Tibet for their ob- 
jective and which cover a period of a hundred and twenty 
years, from 1602 to 1722. Perhaps the most interesting, 
and certainly the most pathetic, figure among the brave 
pioneers thus brought to our notice is Brother Bento de Goes, 
who was born in 1562 at Villa Franca do Campo, on the 
island of San Miguel, one of the Azores, a Portuguese pos- 
session. He seems to have led in early youth a somewhat 
undisciplined life as a soldier, but coming to India he was 
converted to God, and at the age of 22 entered the Jesuit 
noviceship at Goa. He did not, however, at this time per- 
severe for the whole of the two years; he left before taking 
his vows, but repenting shortly afterwards he made, in 1588, 
a second and more successful attempt. He was an educated 
man and it was more than once suggested to him that he 
should make the necessary studies and receive ordination 
as a priest, but out of humility he declined and continued 
as a simple lay-brother until his death. In 1595 Goes, 
whose great steadfastness, courage and ability seem to have 
been fully appreciated by his superiors, was sent with Father 
Jerome Xavier, a younger relative of the Saint, to the court 
of the Great Mogul, Akbar, at Lahore. In spite of his sub- 
ordinate position, Goes seems to have gained the personal 
friendship of the Great Mogul, who sent him back after a 
while on a special diplomatic mission to Goa to treat with 
the Portuguese Viceroy. This led to Brother Goes being 
selected by his Jesuit superiors for a still more arduous ex- 
pedition, which was nothing less than an attempt to locate 
and establish relations with the far-famed but semi-fabulous 
country of Cathay. We say “semi-fabulous,” because in 
spite of Marco Polo and the early Franciscan missionaries, 
the identity of Cathay with China was hardly suspected by 
Europeans. Much keenness and curiosity were felt about the 
matter, just as happened in the case of the E] Doradovaguely 
believed to exist in the New World. The Spanish and Por- 
tuguese traders were already beginning to feel the effects 
of the rivalry of England and Holland, and nearly half a 


1 Wessels, I.c. Preface, p. vii. 
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century earlier an expedition had been organized, on the 
advice of Sebastian Cabot, by certain merchants of London, 
“for the searche and discoverie of the northern part of the 
world by sea to open a way and passage to Cathay by the 
north-east.” The Dictionary of National Biography, from 
which we glean this, also states that a street near Cabot’s 
residence in Bristol is still known by the name of Cathay. 
The word so much talked about seems to have been originally 
derived from a tribe called Khitans, settled in Manchuria, 
to the north-east of the celestial Empire. They became at 
an early period great conquerors, spread over northern China, 
and the whole region was known from them as Khitat, Khitai 
or Cathay. Later, when the Mongol race triumphed and 
Jengis-Khan became the master of all central Asia, his seat 
of government was identified with “Cambaluc,” the capital 
of Cathay. This was evangelized by Franciscan missionaries 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries and was un- 
doubtedly Pekin, but the whole geographical situation was 
very ill understood. With the fall of the Mongolian dynasty 
the missions were swept away, and nothing was left to guide 
either trader or missionary to the rediscovery of the Cathay 
which stimulated the imagination of all Europe. Vague 
traditions remained, however, of a Christian population still 
faithful to their Catholic creed, and when at Lahore, at the 
court of the Great Mogul, a Mohammedan merchant appeared 
in 1598, who declared that he had visited Cathay and that it 
was a vast and powerful empire where there were many fol- 
lowers of Jesus,! Jerome Xavier at once believed the report 
and measures were soon set on foot to open up communica- 
tions. It was in vain that Father Ricci, S.J., who by this 
time was thoroughly familiar with China and had visited 
Pekin, wrote to his confréres in Goa to warn them that the 
Cathay they were in search of was no other than the mission 
field in which he was now labouring. There were certain 
inconsistencies in the accounts, which the Fathers in India 
could not explain, and they accordingly believed him to be 
mistaken. Moreover, both the Portuguese authorities scent- 
ing Dutch rivalry, and Akbar himself, were keenly interested 
in the new project. A considerable sum was provided to meet 


1It has been shrewdly suspected that the ritual practices of Chinese Budd- 
hism had been mistaken by the Mohammedan for those of Catholicism. Jesaphat 
Barbaro in 1436——-1452 had made the same mistake; see Ramusio’s Collec- 
tions, II., fol. 107. 
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the necessary costs of the expedition and Brother Goes, with 
quite an imposing little retinue, set out from Agra on Octo- 
ber 29th, 1602, on his way to the land of promise. The 
retinue did not attend him very far. He got rid of the ser- 
vants at Lahore, but replaced them by a faithful Armenian, 
one Isaac, who remained with him till the last. Two other 
companions, one a Greek priest, broke down at Kabul. For 
by far the greater part of his stupendous journey he had no 
other attendant but Isaac. What perhaps strikes one most in 
the account of the expedition is the terrible delays imposed 
upon him by the impracticability of the mountain passes at 
certain seasons, or the lack of caravans, without the protection 
of which the solitary traveller in dangerous regions would 
have been stripped of all he possessed, if not killed on the 
spot. At Peshawar he was detained six months before he 
could advance another stage. At Kabul there was a three 
months’ stay while he sought for companions with whom to 
make an attempt upon the passes of the Hindu Kush. Then 
he was delayed for another month at Talikhan, and after 
a terrible journey in late autumn through the Pamirs, he only 
reached Yarkand, the capital of Kashgar, at the end of Nov- 
ember, 1603, more than a year after he set out from Agra. 
At Yarkand he was held up for nearly twelve months, and 
though he utilized the interval to pay a visit to Khotan, in 
connection with which he has left us a most interesting ac- 
count of the jade industry of which Khotan was the centre, 
it was not until November 14th, 1604, that he was able to 
make a start upon the 1,200 miles of journey which still 
separated him from the Western frontier of China. By this 
time he had come to understand that Cathay was a country 
which was closed against all foreigners except those form- 
ing part of caravans which had the semblance of being em- 
bassies despatched by some potentate to offer homage and 
pay tribute. The ruler of Kashgar was in a position to 
authorize a body of travellers or merchants to represent him, 
but he made them buy the privilege pretty dearly, and of 
course they had to provide themselves with the presents 
which their pretended character of ambassadors required 
them to bring, both to serve as tribute to the Chinese Em- 
peror and to meet all kinds of emergencies. Held up again 
and again by stoppages which he was powerless to prevent 
or to curtail, it was not until more than another year had 
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slipped by from the time of his leaving Yarkand that Goes 
at last found himself within sight of the great wall of China. 
This last stage of his journey, however, had not been entirely 
without encouragement. At a place which Goes calls Cialis, 
and which Father Wessels is inclined to identify with Korla, 
about 600 or 700 miles distant from the Chinese frontier, 
the travellers encountered a large party of traders returning 
from Cathay. In 1601, that is to say, three or four years 
earlier— 

These merchants [to quote Father Wessels] had pene- 
trated into the capital in the quality of ambassadors, and 
they had even lived there for three months together with 
Father Ricci and his companions. Though unable to 
give the European names of the missionaries, for each of 
them had assumed another name after the Chinese 
fashion, they could sufficiently describe their appearance, 
enumerate the presents offered by them to the emperor, 
and even in support of their assertions, produce a piece 
of paper with Portuguese words written by the foreignets 
at Pekin. They had picked it up from the sweepings of 
Ricci’s room, that on their return they might prove that 
the people using that language had penetrated into 
China. 


It is not difficult to imagine what must have been Brother 
Goes’ joy on being broughtat last into touch, however remotely, 
with his own religious brethren and with the goal of his long 
pilgrimage. But there still remained before him several 
months of a most trying journey across a long stretch of the 
desert of Gobi, which Mandl, even as late as 1881, found 
strewn with the carcases of animals that had died for lack 
of water or food. Goes reached Su-Cheu, the Chinese fron- 
tier post through which all caravans had to pass, about 
Christmas, 1605, three years and two months after his de- 
parture from Agra. He was still four months’ journey from 
Pekin, and he seems to have decided that he could do no 
more unless Father Ricci was able to help him. Accordingly 
he addressed a letter to his confrére who was so influential 
at the Chinese court, but as Goes did not know the Father's 

1 Ricci, so Father Wessels tells us in a footnote to this passage (p. 36), him- 
self speaks of these Mohammedan merchants, whom he had met in Pekin in 
the so-called Palace of Embassies, and who had once again given him con- 


vincing proof that Cathay was really China. They brought presents of jade, 
as Goes himself was doing, to offer to the Emperor. Ricci calls it iasee. 
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Chinese name, and as he was compelled to write the address 
in European characters, the communication which he sent 
took a long time to reach the addressee. It was not till 
November, 1606, that a Mohammedan handed Ricci the letter 
which Goes had written before Easter. From it the recipient 
learned that Goes had come across no traces of Christianity, 
that the route which he had followed was useless for com- 
mercial purposes and that he hoped with Ricci’s influence 
to be able to join him at Pekin and afterwards to return 
to India by sea. In answer to this appeal the famous Jesuit 
astronomer despatched one of his trusted pupils, Fernandes, 
who spoke Portuguese, to the Brother’s assistance. He left 
Pekin on December 11th, but it was the end of March, 1607, 
before he reached Su-Cheu only to find that Brother Goes was 
dying. 

There is something not a little pathetic about this termina- 
tion of an heroic effort which had been protracted for nearly 
four years and a half. In one sense the expedition was suc- 
cessful; the problem of Cathay had been solved. But Ricci 
himself had solved it, before Goes had even started, and all 
the labour and the hardship and the sacrifice of a valuable 
life had neither opened the new mission field that was hoped 
for, nor brought any perceptible return in either the spiritual 
or the temporal order. We learn that when Fernandes ar- 
rived the brave lay-brother had already been ill for a month. 
On the night previous to his coming Goes had seen in a dream 
that an answer had at last been returned from Pekin. He 
told his faithful Armenian to go into the market place and 
inquire. ‘‘For a moment,” says Father Wessels, “the old 
energy revived when Fernandes ushered in by Isaac entered 
and addressed him in Portuguese. With his eyes full of tears 
he opened the letter from Pekin and read and reread that 
last confirmation of all his toilsome travels. Cathay was 
China!" Although he rallied for a few days under this 
stimulus, his health was too much shattered for any per- 
manent recovery. Fernandes, of course, was not a priest, 
and so he was denied the consolation of receiving the sac- 
raments. “It is so long,” said the poor sick Brother, “since 
I have been able to cleanse my soul by confession, and now 
I have to die without that privilege, but by God’s grace my 
conscience does not reproach me with any grievous trans- 
gression during these past five years.” He sank gradually, 
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we are told, and on April 11th, 1607, he breathed his last, far 
away from his brethren in the arms of his two friends. 

There was some suspicion of foul play on the part of the 
Mohammedans among whom he had been living during those 
sixteen last months. It seems certain, in any case, thatsome 
of them were indebted to him for loans and other favours, 
that they took violent possession of his journal and private 
papers, which they destroyed, and that Isaac and Fernandes 
were only able to rescue a few scraps. What we know about 
his journey is derived from these fragments, from a few 
letters of his that were preserved and from the verbal ac- 
count which the faithful Isaac when conducted at last to 
Pekin was able to give to Father Ricci. 

At the same time we must not forget that the strain of the 
four years’ journey through such difficult country and much 
of it at such high altitudes as those of the central Asian 
plateau was enough to tax the strength of any European. 
Speaking of his passage through the Pamech desert Goes 
wrote that : 


Of his horses five had perished through the intense 
cold and entire lack of fuel, together with the uncongenial 
state of the atmosphere, which made it almost impos- 
sible for the animals to breathe. Hence both men and 
beasts sometimes felt oppressed beyond endurance and 
gasped for breath. Against this evil men arm them- 
selves by eating garlic, onions and dried apples, whilst 
the gums of the animals are rubbed with garlic. The 
journey through this desert takes forty days, if there is 
snow on the ground; otherwise it is shorter.* 


In crossing the Pamirs we learn from Ricci that at one 
stage of great difficulty “the pass lay under deep snow, and 
during the six days’ march several travellers died of cold, 
Goes himself only just escaping death.” Similarly we learn 
from modern travellers that in these regions the climate is 
often bleak and severe in the extreme. ‘‘Scarcely two or 
three weeks of the summer are without a night frost, and 
in the summer nights Arved von Schultz often noted 7° C. 
of frost in the desert-like high valleys. No one escapes the 
effects of the mountain-sickness with its oppression of the 
lungs, bleedings and quickened pulse.” 

We have left ourselves no space to speak in detail of the 


1 Wessels, I.c. p. 21. 
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other missionary expeditions described in Father Wessels’ 
volume. All the rest are directly or indirectly occupied 
with Tibet, where the Jesuits for a long space of years made 
persistent efforts to maintain a permanent mission station. 
Father Antonio de Andrade, in 1624, was the first Jesuit to 
reach that country, crossing the Himalayas from the south. 
A Christian church was built there in 1626 and for some time 
all went well. In October, 1661, Fathers John Grueber and 
Albert d’Orville, the former an Austrian, his companion a 
Belgian, were able to enter Lhasa. They had started from 
Pekin nearly six months before, travelling right across the 
Chinese Empire, but their stay in the holy city of the Lamas 
was brief. 

To Father Hippolyte Desideri, a native of Pistoja, in Italy, 
who spent five years in that region, from 1716 to 1721, we 
owe the first detailed description of Lhasa, the Potala and the 
Tibetan Universities, and Father Wessels has been privileged 
to discover a more correct manuscript copy of his narrative 
than that which was edited in 1904 by Professor Carlo Puini. 
But, indeed, there is no one of these missionary records, 
though they number some seven or eight in all, which the 
editor has not contributed to make immensely more interest- 
ing as well as more useful by his meticulous study of all the 
literature, ancient as well as modern, bearing on the routes 
which these pioneers followed and the scenes which they 
describe. In the case of Father de Azevedo, who visited the 
Tibetan mission of Chaprang or Tsaparang in 1631, Father 
Wessels prints for the first time the Portuguese text of the 
most interesting account of his journey. But there is hardly a 
page in the book which does not tell the same tale of daunt- 
less courage, perseverance in spite of endless discourage- 
ments, and so far as the overcoming of physical obstacles 
is concerned of remarkable success. It was not in accord- 
ance with the author’s purpose to lay stress upon the religious 
motive which animated these missionary heroes. His work 
is a contribution to geography and anthropology, without 
any ascetic purpose. The reader will find no miracles here, 
no stories of diabolic interference with the work of grace, 
no edifying statistics of conversions; but no one who reads 
between the lines can fail to be stimulated by the magnifi- 
cent example which the strong faith and ardent charity of 
these pioneers has offered to the world. 


HERBERT THURSTON, 
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“CORPORATE REUNION”? AND 
CONTINUITY 


N endeavour is still being made by certain Anglican 
A writers to represent Catholics in England, compared 


to their brethren abroad,as being defective either in 
knowledge or charity or in both, when they engage in contro- 
versy with the different schools of thought in the Establishment. 
We members of the Church in England are “ partizans,” 
rendered by the heat of controversy incapable of forming 
an unbiased judgment. The foreign theologian, having pre- 
sumably no predetermined convictions on the subject, ap- 
proaches the claims of Anglicanism with an open mind and 
therefore is better qualified to appreciate their force. “On 
the Continent,” we read in a little ‘ Anglo-Catholic” periodi- 
cal, ““the Roman Church is better able to understand both 
the facts of the present day and the modern theological out- 
look which has rendered the old lines of controversy intoler- 
able for educated people,” and it says elsewhere that “ out- 
side England the theologians of the Roman communion rea- 
lize that the stuffy atmosphere of controversy in which Angli- 
cans and Romans were accustomed to dispute in the middle 
nineties of last century is as obsolete as the dodo.” 

These passages are typical of the self-delusive mentality 
of a certain narrow clique of Anglicans who think that mere 
lapse of time can alter fundamental principles and do away 
with inconvenient facts. The Anglican Church of to-day 
is what Elizabeth made it. It is not the facts of the present 
day that are in question but the facts of 1559, the setting up 
of a new Church which repudiated the most essential tenets 
of the old,—the supremacy of the Holy See as the centre of 
Unity, the doctrine of the Mass and the sacrificial priesthood. 
And the principle of Catholic Unity, é.e., that Christ founded 
one Church upon Peter and his successors, to persist unto the 
end of time, has not been invalidated by the “ modern theo- 
logical outlook” inside that Church whether at home or 
abroad. The “old lines of controversy,’ however “stuffy” 
the atmosphere they may be thought to create, are the only 
lines on which Catholic and Anglican can profitably meet. 
The Malines Conversations, although indicative and provo- 
cative of good will between the parties, had nothing to teach 
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the Catholics concerning the visible Unity and complete 
Uniqueness of the Church, a doctrine which of itself rules 
out the claims of any other body to be the Church of Christ, 
or an integral part of it. It is true that certain ill-considered 
phrases attributed to the Abbé Portal, one of the assessors, 
seem to recognize the possibility of two genuine Churches out 
of communion with each other, as when he addresses the 
existing Anglican establishment as “belonging to the Pa- 
triarchate of the West,” or as actually “a daughter of Rome,” 
adding that “nothing can destroy this character or this re- 
lationship.” The Abbé, in spite of his freedom from the 
heat of controversy and his position above the dust of conflict, 
shows little acquaintance with the origins of the Establish- 
ment. He probably has been told by his Anglican friends 
that the Church of England dates from the reign of Henry 
VIII., when the supremacy of the Pope alone was in ques- 
tion. That is a common enough plea of Anglican historians, 
anxious to show that the sacramental order and the sacrificial 
priesthood are notes of Anglicanism, but it is a thoroughly 
disingenuous one. Henry plunged England into schism and 
the English prelates and clergy, for the most part, timorously 
obeyed the tyrant by breaking off intercourse with Rome, 
hoping, no doubt, that in a short time the quarrel would be 
made up, as de facto it was under Mary. No doubt, Henry's 
breach with the Pope and the deeper plunge into heresy 
made by the advisers of his hapless son Edward rendered 
it easier for the Crown under Elizabeth to tamper with the 
faith of the kingdom. Those twenty years or so of religious 
chaos from Henry's first usurpation of Papal prerogative till 
the death of Edward must have thoroughly unsettled the 
beliefs of a not too well instructed laity. If even in 
thoroughly Catholic days, after the terrible visitation of the 
Black Death, the standard of knowledge amongst the inferior 
clergy and their flocks was often lamentably low, it cannot 
have been improved by the confusion introduced into the 
Church by the Henrician schism. But it was not Henry 
VIII. who actually founded the Anglican Church, however 
disastrously his conduct may have paved the way, and even 
Catholic writers sometimes involve themselves in needless 
difficulties by ascribing the birth of Anglicanism to the lust 
and avarice of the terrible Tudor. 


1“ Revue des Sciences Religieuses,” October, 1923. 
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A certain pamphlet, called “The Anglican Church and 
Henry VIII.”, by the Rev. S. C. Hughson, an American 
Episcopalian, illustrates my point. The author asserts the 
continuity of the Anglican with the pre-Reformation Church 
and, assuming that Catholics hold that Henry was the founder 
of Anglicanism, proceeds to argue that various Popes, from 
1534 (when the King declared himself ‘Supreme Head’”’) 
to 1553 (the year of Mary’s accession), still acknowledged 
Anglicanism as the old Church, decause they made no effort 
to supplant it. The logic, of course, is contemptible be- 
yond words, as can easily be shown, but the whole argument 
becomes futile when we remember that the Anglican Church 
has no organic connection with that of Henry VIII. In so 
far as its hierarchy acquiesced in the tyrant’s impious claims, 
the Church in England was in schism, but possessed valid 
orders and could administer valid sacraments. Now, the 
faithful are allowed to receive the necessary Sacraments from 
a schismatic priest when no other is available, so Catholics in 
England during these twenty years were not in desperate 
spiritual destitution. Yet the Rev. Mr. Hughson contends 
that because the Popes did not instantly (the word is actually 
used) begin to provide a new clerical staff for the Church in 
England, they regarded themselves as still in communion 
with it, and we have pictures of Pope Paul III. (1534—1549), 
“who for fifteen years allowed Catholics to receive Anglican 
sacraments,” and of Pope Julius III. (1550—1554), “who 
for six years (sic) thought the Anglican Church good enough 
for Catholics.” On the assumed pastoral inactivity of these 
two Pontiffs, who respectively saw the beginning and the end 
of the Schism and had not the means, even if they felt the 
necessity, of supplying England with an entirely new set of 
orthodox pastors, this disingenuous historian does not hesi- 
tate to base the charge that Rome now condemns Anglicanism 
as man-made whereas it was once regarded as one with the 
old Church. As a specimen of the intellectual blindness 
which devotion to a false theory is apt to induce this argu- 
ment is worth noting. The Rev. Mr. Hughson seems incap- 
able of seeing the vast difference between a section of the 
Church in lamentable but temporary schism and an heretical 
body formed out of apostate Catholics, which formally denied 
fundamental Catholic doctrines and itself claimed to be a 
“new religion.” “Organic identity,” as the “ Anglo-Catho- 
lic,” Bishop Forbes, rightly insists, ‘depends upon dogmatic 
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identity,” and there was no dogmatic identity between 
Elizabeth’s Establishment and the old Catholic Church. Ac- 
cordingly when the orthodox hierarchy was abolished under 
Elizabeth, and a new organization was set up, the orders of 
which were doubtful or invalid, then the Holy See bestirred 
itself to send shepherds for the sustenance of the remnants 
of its flock, and for the recovery of the wanderers.” 

The same misreading and misrepresentation of history as 
disgraces this American tract, is found, I am afraid, in most 
Anglican historical text-books. In a notice of one of the 
latest, Canon Carnegie’s “Anglicanism: an Introduction to 
its History and Philosophy,” a Zimes reviewer® says, ‘‘Canon 
Carnegie falls into the common mistake of dating the per- 
manent English Reformation from Henry and not from 
Elizabeth,” adding that, “when we come to Elizabeth, there 
is intolerable minimizing.” The same “intolerable mini- 
mizing,’’—to use no harsher term,—is found intolerably em- 
phasized in a book on which we suspect most little Angli- 
cans are historically nurtured, Wakeman’s “Introduction to 
the History of the Church of England,” first published about 
thirty years ago, now in its ninth edition, and deservedly con- 
demned in these pages on its original appearance.‘ But 
indeed, the whole theory of continuity demands this falsi- 
fication, and those who have once taken up the illogical posi- 
tion that the Church of Christ can be divided in doctrine 
and authority, must needs distort history and tradition in 
order to maintain it.5 

Let us then leave to Henry the discredit of having in- 
augurated the Anglican schism and to his son’s Ministers 
the blame of having involved it in definite heresy, and let us 
recognize the present Anglican Establishment as the genuine 
child of Elizabeth, founded in a denial of the old Faith and 
made rich by the plunder of its ancient possessions. Its 
ordinal is incapable of making sacrificing priests, its wor- 
ship is devoid of the reality of sacrifice, its sacraments, ex- 


* “On the Articles,” Vol. I., p. xxviii. 

* It is immaterial whether we consider the old Church, now deprived of 
Bishops and pastors, as ceasing to exist ecclesiastically or subsisting as a 
Church under the immediate government of the Holy See: in either case, the 
Anglican Establishment was a new body. 

3 “T.L.S.,"” March 11, 1926, p. 172. 

4 See “ Anglican History,” by the Rev. T. Slater. Tue Montu, August, 
1897, p. 113. 

5S For instance, Dr. Frere, another tendentious historian, in his account of 
Anglicanism under Elizabeth, says nothing about the Catholic doctrines repu- 
diated then or of the Thirty-Nine Articles! 
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cepting baptism and matrimony which can be administered 
by lay folk, are null and void, its doctrine is eclectic and con- 
tradictory, its faith is founded on private judgment, it is a 
creature of the State and holds its powers at the will of Par- 
liament, it has utterly and irrevocably broken with Catholic 
tradition, and no resumption of Catholic beliefs or practices 
can make it, what it never was, a true part of the Church of 
Christ. And this is true of the “highest” section of its many 
“schools of thought.” Dr. Darwell Stone, a learned, candid 
and earnest Anglican scholar, has endeavoured, in a little 
book, recently published, to explain the position of the 
“Catholic” party in the Church of England.! According to 
Dr. Stone, the ‘“‘ Anglo-Catholics” derive from the Tractar- 
ians by a logical development, but the Tractarians got their 
doctrine, not from the Elizabethans but from “ Antiquity,” 
from the early Fathers, Councils and Church. Accordingly, 
almost his whole account is devoted to recording how the 
Tractarians recovered, one after another, characteristic 
Catholic doctrines which the Establishment had lost (or, as 
we should say, had never had). But, by the author’s own 
admission the Church of which the “ Anglo-Catholics” are 
a section, #.e., the English National Church, has not yet re- 
covered those doctrines, and if we may so put it, has no in- 
tention of recovering them: so far, indeed, is it from wanting 
to, that it has, owing to the inroads of rationalism and 
modernism, lost many Christian beliefs which even the 
Elizabethans retained. Dr. Stone must be fully conscious 
of this, yet he does not claim that his party alone constitutes 
the Anglican Church: he acknowledges the right of others to 
frame their beliefs, as he has framed his, by the exercise of 
private judgment: and so he must admit that the English 
Church remains what the Elizabethans made it—a body which 
includes adherents to various and even contradictory religious 
tenets. We do not agree with his view that the toleration ex- 
ercised by Elizabeth and her ministers extended, either in 
theory or in practice, to Catholics: they waged deadly war 
upon the old religion from the first, not only upon the key 
doctrine of Papal Supremacy which Henry rejected, but upon 
the Holy Eucharist and the sacrificial priesthood. Anxious 
to escape the odium of persecution, they concealed their pur- 
pose as much as they could by various legal pretexts, but in 


1“ The Faith of an English Catholic,” by Darwell Stone, D.D., 1926, Long. 
mans, 4s. net. 
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vain. However, Dr. Stone in thus repeating the traditional 
Protestant view of the Elizabethan Church, depicts correctly 
enough what it has since developed into. He writes: — 


It was a mark of the policy adopted by authorities in 
the English Church and State during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth to allow within the National Church men of 
most widely differing opinions, on the one hand those 
who were almost Roman Catholics, provided they did not 
hold a doctrine about the Papacy, inconsistent with the 
supremacy of the crown, and on the other hand those 
who were almost Puritans provided they would outwardly 
conform to the regulations of the Church. This policy 
differed much from the policies of intolerance adopted 
in the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. and Queen 
Mary: it was open to objections from very different quar- 
ters and of a very serious kind: at least, it held the Eng- 
lish Church together and kept possibilities open: with 
various modifications, it has remained the policy of the 
English Church ever since. 

And thus, let Dr. Stone note, it divides the Establishment 
by an unfathomable gulf from the Church of Christ which 
teaches all truth and is intolerant of error, which teaches with 
authority, and therefore infallibly, for the authority is God's. 
Throughout his little book Dr. Stone seems quite uncon- 
scious that he is not describing a body worthy of a reasonable 
creature's loyalty, that the “faith” he speaks of is mere 
opinion, with which, indeed, as in the above passage, he 
constantly equivalates it, that he is “minimizing” almost as 
“intolerably”” as Canon Carnegie. Take the phrase, “ pro- 
vided they did not hold a doctrine about the Papacy incon- 
sistent with the supremacy of the crown”—is it not a miser- 
able camouflage for “ provided they admitted the damnable 
heresy of the supremacy of the State in matters purely re- 
ligious and ecclesiastical?” . And why condone the repu- 
diation of teaching authority by what professed to be Christ's 
Church, by saying, ‘‘ At least, it held the English Church to- 
gether.” Was a fallible, non-teaching, heresy-ridden, Eras- 
tian Establishment worth holding together, even in view of 
“possibilities” like the wholly belated Oxford Movement? 
To a judicious reader no more complete exposure, either of 
“ Anglo-Catholicism” or of Anglicanism, has ever been writ- 


1“ The Faith of an English Catholic,” p. 111. Italics ours. 
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ten than Dr. Stone’s Apologia. He says, “there must, of 
course, be limits” to toleration, but he does not explain why, 
nor, very clearly, what, beyond hinting that acceptance of 
the supremacy and infallibility of the Pope, on the one hand, 
and repudiation of “the certain teaching of the creed to 
which the Universal Church is committed,” on the other, are 
to be considered incompatible with Anglicanism. But he 
nowhere discloses any compelling motive for staying within 
these fairly wide limits,—because there is none. 

The real character of Anglicanism being thus so plainly 
if unwittingly exposed by its adherents, it is a standing mar- 
vel to Catholics in England that Catholics on the Continent 
should for a moment have thought it possible to come to 
terms, or even into real contact, with so vague and protean 
anentity. They have clearly been misled by appearances, not 
conceiving how a body which had all the outward signs of a 
coherent organization—a Hierarchy, a clergy, dioceses, cathe- 
drals, parishes, ordered services and sacraments, synods and 
convocations, even, in these latter years, religious communi-~ 
ties of men and women—should not be in any real sense a 
Church at all, but a man-made institution, created by the 
State, owing to the State not only its property but also its 
service-books and articles of religion, unable to legislate for 
itself except by the consent of Parliament, unable to choose 
its Bishops but bound to accept the Crown’s nominee, un- 
able to determine its own conditions of membership or, in- 
deed, to set forth authoritatively its own creed. It seems as 
if this body, by its usurping on the authority of the Crown, 
the original thief, the goods of the real Church of England, 
and by its maintaining the dioceses, parishes, offices and 
various outward ministrations once held and exercised by 
that Church, has been able to create the impression amongst 
those whose history is weak that, barring the repudiation of 
Rome, she is the old Church, a “daughter of Rome,” and en- 
titled, therefore, to treat with Rome for reunion, on more or 
less equal terms. It was the implicit admission that Angli- 
canism has the status of a true Church that made the late 
““Malines Conversations”’ unreal and unprofitable from the 
first. 


1“ The Church of England Assembly Act ” of 1919, generally called “ The 
Enabling Act,” whilst on the one hand seeming to confer autonomy on the 
Church, reserves to Parliament the right of examining all measures passed by 
the Assembly and giving or withholding legal sanction. 
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The attempt had already been made, in 1895, to induce 
the Holy See to admit certain Anglican theologians to the 
discussion of the question of Anglican Orders. The Abbé 
Portal, chief advocate of these ‘“Conférences mixtes,” has 
told us how it failed.1 He was seemingly persuaded that 
the lapse of time had accumulated “les malentendus, les 
prejugés, les incompréhensions” between Catholics and An- 
glicans, and that intercourse was necessary to remove those 
obstacles. In his enthusiasm, he did not pause to inquire 
what Catholics could have to learn from non-Catholics about 
their own theology or about the history of their own Church 
in England. On the other hand, it is possible or, rather, 
certain that many Anglicans have the haziest knowledge of 
Catholic theology, and are completely misinformed about 
the origin of their own Church; still, they have abundant 
means of knowledge, contained in accessible Catholic books 
or to be gained from Catholics living in their midst. Really 
the Abbé should not have been astonished at what he calls 
the “opposition passionée,” which his manceuvres_ then 
aroused amongst Catholics in England, for never in the 
course of her long history has the Church been asked to call 
in non-Catholics to help her to understand her own 
doctrines. 

However, the Abbé Portal and his friends insisted on the 
Holy See reopening a question about which it had long ago 
made up its mind, as was shown by her constant and consis- 
tent practice of ordaining, absolutely without condition, con- 
verted Anglican clergymen who wished to become priests. 
Those who believe that she is protected from error in faith 
and morals cannot conceive her being wrong in so cardinal 
a point as the nature of a Sacrament or of going wrong habit- 
ually in its administration. However, the zeal of the Abbé 
had this happy effect that, after a thorough examination by 
Catholic theologians, some of them briefed by Anglican 
scholars and disposed to accept their position, Anglican or- 
dinations were pronounced null and void by a definite and 
irrevocable decree in 1896.’ 

We must frankly say that all this ascription of ignorance 


* See “‘ Revue Catholique des idées et des faits,"” October 23, 1925. 

* Those who maintain that the Bull Apostolicae Curae is not irreformable 
and may be revoked must face the fact that a Bull declaring those Orders valid 
might also be revoked; consequently their validity would always be doubtful 
and therefore the Orders could never be used. 
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of the precise nature of Anglicanism to Catholics in Eng- 
land is grotesque as well as offensive. The successors of 
the English Martyrs (whose cause is even now being actively 
promoted in Rome) might conceivably be trusted after all 
these years to know the real character of that politico-eccle- 
siastical organization, which persecuted and murdered and 
proscribed their forefathers and which, only a hundred years 
ago, had its hand still upon their throats. Whilst fully ap- 
preciating the zeal and charity of our Continental brethren, 
we may with all courtesy point out that zeal without know- 
ledge may do more harm than good, and that charity should 
never compromise the truth. ‘There is no point of doctrine 
defined by the Council of Trent,” the Abbé quotes from that 
pathetic visionary, Lord Halifax, “which cannot be accepted 
by the Anglican Community.” If foreign enthusiasts for 
Christian Unity really believe ‘hat about Anglicanism their 
intervention is never likely to be helpful. 

Perhaps the Abbé thought that the result would have been 
different if the discussion on Anglican Orders had been form- 
ally, as it was equivalently “mixed.” However it was, in 
spite of this rebuff, in spite of the condemnation of the Revue 
Anglo-Romaine in 1896, wherein the Anglican cause was 
still urged, although Rome had spoken,’ in spite of reiterated 
expositions by English Catholic writers of the real character 
of Anglicanism, this indefatigable “Corporate Reunionist” 
did succeed at last in bringing about his “mixed Confer- 
ence,” when he and Mgr. Van Roey, now Archbishop of 
Malines, met several Anglican theologians under the hos- 
pitable roof of Cardinal Mercier in December, 1921. Our 
continental brethren were surprised and perhaps disedified 
when, these “Conversations” becoming known two years 
afterwards, Catholics in England as a whole gave them no 
encouragement, declared their uselessness and prophesied 
their failure. If they had known English Catholic history 
better, foreign Catholics would have understood. 


1 Leo XIII.’s Letter to the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris (November 5, 1896) 
contains the following strong and pointed words—‘‘In like manner, whereas 
certain Englishmen who dissent from the Catholic Religion seemed in a spirit of 
sincerity to wamt to know from Us what was the truth about their ordinations, 
but received that truth when we had declared it to them before God in a very 
different spirit, it clearly follows that the Catholics of whom we have spoken, 
and in particular any religious, should know what their duty is. For it is no 
longer right and fitting for them to join in or assist in any way the plans of such 
people, for by doing so they might cause mo small hindrance to the desired 
spread of religion."" The Abbé Portal did not quote that letter at Brussels in 
his description of the affair. 
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For the odd and disconcerting thing about this late move- 
ment for “corporate reunion” is that, although the whole 
matter was explored, discussed, exposed, condemned and 
abandoned, sixty or seventy years ago, it should be taken 
up again with no reference to the past, and with no attempt 
to show that conditions now are not essentially the same as 
they were then. The history of the “Association for Pro- 
moting the Unity of Christendom,” from its foundation in 
1857—1864, when Catholics were forbidden to have any- 
thing more to do with it, is given in many Catholic bio- 
grtaphies, but is told anew with greater fullness in Dom Cuth- 
bert Butler’s recent “ Life of Archbishop Ullathorne.’’! Then, 
as now, a strong longing for Christian unity induced many 
zealous men, Anglican and Catholic, to ignore inexorable 
facts, the recognition of which would have destroyed their 
illusions. Then as now there was a certain ignorance of the 
implications of doctrine, even on the Catholic side, which 
fostered those illusions. Then as now Catholic theologians 
had to point out the unique position of the Church of Rome as 
being the Church founded by Christ, divinely preserved in 
unity and indefectibility throughout the ages, and the sole 
Ark of Salvation. Nothing can occur to change this central 
and fundamental doctrine, and it makes all talk of “cor- 
porate reunion” nugatory and futile. Union between two 
bodies demands a certain similarity of status. How can 
bodies, which are not of God's designing, and which by their 
very existence oppose His purpose, unite corporally with the 
one organization which He created to teach in His name and 
to mediate His sacramental graces? They are man-made, 
she is divine: no union is thinkable, unless she were to lose 
her divine character by the withdrawal of God's commission 
and guarantee. In 1864 the A.P.U.C. was condemned by 
Rome, although laudable in its aim and, at first sight, inno- 
cent in its methods, because, de facto, in many of its phases 
it implied a denial of the Visible Unity and Integrity of the 
Church, and proved a hindrance to individual conversions.’ 

* In 1919 the Holy Office renewed the prohibition of 1864 in regard to all 
“Congresses and Meetings of whatever sort, public or private, summoned 
by non-Catholics,” which had the same aims as the A.P.U.C. 

* The wording of the Decree is admirably strong and clear. After declar- 
ing that prayer for unity on any other grounds than submission to the Church 
implies an intention “thoroughly defiled and infected with heresy,” it pro- 
ceeds: “The Catholic Church is one by a unity conspicuous and perfect, em- 


bracing the whole earth and all nations, by that unity of which the principle, 
the root and the indefectible source is the supreme authority and the more 
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The latter is the almost inevitable result of doctrinal delib- 
erations between the Catholic Church and other religious 
bodies, which seem to assume the equal standing of both 
parties. Why should an Anglican in the endeavour to secure 
salvation, go through all the trouble and anxiety of sub- 
mission to Rome, when by waiting where he is he may find 
the step unnecessary? On the other hand, a clear exposition 
of the fact that Rome, not merely will not, but cannot, abate 
one jot of her dogmatic claims, and that everything con- 
trary to them must be unfeignedly rejected—the only pos- 
sible attitude for an infallible Church—throws on the in- 
dividual the responsibility of examining and understanding 
these claims, and presents him at the start with a truth which 
he must face sooner or later if he desires to join the Church. 
“Hence,” as Pius X. once said to the Bishop of Plymouth, 
“it is ever a matter of one or two or three or four. To come 
to any agreement with Anglicanism as such is impossible.” 

The same conviction must follow from a clear understand- 
ing of the implications of the Faith. No Catholic priest 
could reconcile a congregation en masse: before admitting 
anyone to membership of the Church, the priest would have 
to find out whether he was validly baptized or not, and gen- 
erally to baptize him sub conditione. Even before this in- 
dividual act, he would have to ascertain whether he held the 
whole faith and that on the only proper motive—the living 
authoritative voice of the Church:—again a matter of per- 
sonal investigation. However numerous the applicants for 
admission, they could enter only one by one into the Fold. 
Narrow, in that sense, is the gate which leads to life. 

The persuasion that they already belong to the Church of 
Christ is keeping innumerable earnest souls from the fuller 
knowledge of His revelation and the access to His sacraments 
which Catholicism alone provides. Accordingly Catholics 
in England, and indeed Catholics everywhere who know the 
facts, will always tend to oppose proceedings, the natural 
effect of which is to support that unhappy persuasion. We 
are glad of the co-operation of our brethren abroad in the 
immense task of restoring the Faith to England, a task which 
is ever so much wider than the conversion of the compara- 


exalted Princedom of St. Peter and his successors in the Roman See. And 
no other body is the Catholic Church, save and except that which was built 
upon one, namely, upon Peter, and rises up into one body compacted and fitly 
joined together in unity of faith and charity.” 
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tively few members of the “ National Church.” To that co- 
operation his Eminence Cardinal Bourne invited them, in a 
letter addressed to the “ Writers’ Week” in Paris, June, 
1923, when, after enumerating other gross errors afflicting 
the public mind of England, he added— 


. the doctrinal errors and prejudices that are the 
legacy of the Reformation; and, amongst those who are 
in greater or less measure weary of the so-called Re- 
formation, the chimera of Anglican Church continuity 
and the false ideal of a “Catholicism ” nationalized in the 
sense of being autocephalous, and bereft of the Divinely- 
provided control of the Papacy. 

If the cause of Christian Reunion is to be truly served, 
and if the English people are to be won back to the 
Faith of their fathers, it is against these errors . . . that 
we must look for the co-operation of our Catholic breth- 
ren abroad, if co-operation is to be at all loyal, right- 
ful and fruitful. 





In short, they will not help but rather hinder unless they 
thoroughly disabuse their minds of the figment of Continuity 
and the fallacy based upon it, “Corporate Reunion.” 


JOSEPH KEATING. 











MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
JOSEPH SCALIGER AND THE JESUITS. 


OT long since—to be precise, on March 2oth of this year— 

the Earl of Oxford and Asquith delivered an address in 
Edinburgh at a meeting held under the auspices of the Classical 
Association of Scotland, of which he has accepted the presi- 
dency. He took for his subject Joseph Scaliger, the great six- 
teenth-century scholar, and in the course of his remarks he found 
occasion to make some extremely scathing comments on the 
character and action of the Jesuits who were then Scaliger’s 
most prominent controversial opponents. We may acquit Lord 
Oxford of having himself invented the imputations to which he 
gave currency. The greater part of his address is little more 
than a summary of an article written by Mark Pattison sixty- 
six years ago for the “Quarterly Review,” but it is none the less’ 
surprising to us that he should without further examination have 
made himself the echo of this caustic and distinctly intolerant 
critic. In the sympathetic notice accorded to Pattison in the 
“Dictionary of National Biography,” the writer, R. Copley 
Christie, says with much truth: “all through his later writings 
there is a tendency to depreciate unduly both the learning and 
the actions of those who supported the cause of the Catholic 
Church. He sees the hand of the Jesuits everywhere, and finds 
an evident difficulty in doing justice to the opponents of intel- 
lectual progress.” Moreover, since the essay on Scaliger was 
written, further historical investigation has thrown light upon 
many matters which were then obscure. 

What is it, however, that Lord Oxford has precisely said con- 
cerning the iniquitous procedure of the Jesuits? We may quote 
in full the two passages which refer to them, as reported in “The 
Scotsman” for March 22nd. The first allusion to this matter 
takes the following form: 


Joseph Scaliger was from first to last an uncompromising 
and inflexible Protestant. For some reason or other he was 
disliked and disparaged by Henri IV., who, after his own 
conversion, did what he could to protect his old co-religion- 
ists. The unrelenting hostility of the Jesuits at last made 
Scaliger’s life in France intolerable, and compelled him to 
take refuge at Leyden, where, despite the continuous fusil- 
lades and the venomous and unscrupulous slanders of the 
Catholic janissaries, he spent the last fifteen years of his life 
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in undisputed authority as the grand master of European 
scholarship. 

The “Catholic janissaries ” are of course the Jesuits. But the 
second passage is still more acrimonious. In this Lord Oxford 
told his hearers: 

These achievements placed him (Scaliger) at the head in 
Europe of ancient learning and, strange to say, set on foot 
against him perhaps the most protracted and poisonous ven- 
detta which has ever disgraced the annals of scholarship. 
It was engineered for the most part by the Society of Jesus, 
of whom Scaliger had said, “Jesuita nullus hodie doctus 

. . Casaubonus unus plus potest quam tota Societas"— 
Casaubon by himself is in knowledge worth the whole of 
the Jesuit Society. They enlisted in their campaign a former 
enemy of their own, now a convert to Romanism, the in- 
famous literary bravo, Scioppius—described by Sir Henry 
Wotton as “semicoctus grammaticaster.” The history of 
this shameless persecution is given in detail in Pattison’s 
Essay. I may perhaps quote what I have written else- 
where of its final stage: “Scioppius gave himself with 
fiendish malignity to embittering the last years of that great- 
est of scholars and most high-minded of men (Scaliger) by 
almost incredible vilifications and scurrilities. It was in vain 
that Scaliger, then near his death, vindicated himself in one 
of the most pungent and most brilliant of his writings. The 
lies had got the start and there was no overtaking them. It 
was another illustration of Bacon’s grim aphorism— Audac- 
ter calumniare: semper aliquid haeret.’”’ 

The reader would be led to believe that if the Jesuits attacked 
Scaliger, they did so because the Calvinists had spoken slightingly 
of their learning and had said that there was no scholarship 
to be found among the Jesuits nowadays. This was probably 
not Lord Oxford's meaning and would in any case be ridiculous. 
The Jesuits began their campaign against such antagonists as the 
advocate Pasquier, the Jansenistic Antoine Arauld and the Cal- 
vinists Theodore Beza and Daniel Chamier, because they them- 
selves had previously been assailed in a most violent pamphlet 
warfare and because the most persistent efforts were being made 
to expel them from France altogether. So far as Scaliger was 
concerned, we first find him brought into direct connection with 
the Jesuits over his book “ De Emendatione Temporum” (1583). 
Shortly before it appeared, the great Gregorian reform of the 
calendar was introduced, for which the famous Jesuit mathemati- 
cian Christopher Clavius was mainly responsible. Scaliger forth- 
with raised many objections, but the verdict of posterity has been 
that Scaliger, though he rendered great services as a pioneer 
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in the science of chronology, went sadly astray on many points, 
and that Clavius, and at a later date Petavius, both of them 
Jesuits, had good ground for criticizing the Calvinist scholar 
adversely. Now it is a very striking fact that the tone of 
Clavius’s reply to Scaliger, which only appeared at Rome in 
1595,! is courteous and everywhere temperate in expression. 
Clavius in his preface begins by mentioning that a friend had 
sent him a copy of Joseph Scaliger’s tractate upon the Paschal 
Canon of Hippolytus which was accompanied by some critic- 
isms of the new Gregorian calendar, and he goes on: 


Attracted by the name and reputation of so great a man, 
I eagerly welcomed this book, greatly hoping that the con- 
tents would furnish matter that was worthy of his father 
and worthy of himself; neither was I altogether disap- 
pointed herein. Many things I found there which were in- 
geniously thought out, expressed with point and illustrated 
with abundance of learning, so that one could not fail to 
recognize the work of Julius Scaliger’s son. None the less, 
I discovered, as I read, if he will forgive me for saying 
so, certain matters which seemed to have been written with 
less consideration than in such a scholar would appear quite 
fitting. 


Scaliger, sensitive and intensely vain of his acquirements, re- 
sented the criticism and we soon find him in his letters speaking 
of Clavius in the most disparaging and contemptuous terms. 
About the same time came the attempted assassination of Henri 
IV. by Jean Chastel, who had for a short time been a pupil of the 
Jesuits. It is universally admitted nowadays by all but the 
bitterest anti-clericals that not the slightest suspicion rests upon 
the Jesuits of complicity in this attempt.2 None the less, the 
fierce animosity of the Parlement de Paris, in spite of the fact 
that Chastel, even under torture, completely exonerated the 
Fathers, brought about the condemnation to death of Pére Jean 
Guignard (he was hanged and his body afterwards burned by the 
executioner), the torture of Pére Guéret, the expulsion of the 
Order from France and the confiscation of much of their pro- 
perty. Moreover, on the site of Chastel’s house a monument 
was erected with inscriptions which in the most offensive terms 


® Its title was “ Josephi Scaligeri Elenchus et Castigatio Calendarii Gregoriani 
a Christophoro Clavio S.J. castigata."" Scaliger's letters show that having heard 
that this reply was in preparation, he was in a fever of excitement and im- 
patience until he saw it. This and many other points illustrative of Scaliger's 
boundless conceit and intense sensitiveness to criticism appears clearly in the 
“Lettres francaises de Joseph Scaliger,” first published by P. Tamizey de 
Larroque long after Pattison’s essay had seen the light. 

* The whole story has been admirably told by H. Fouqueray, with the fullest 
references to sources, in his ‘“ Histoire de la Compagnie de Jésus en France,” 
Vol. II. (1913), pp. 379-——409.- 
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identified the Jesuits with the crime. It is Bernays, the Jewish 
biographer of Scaliger and the personal friend of Mark Patti- 
son, who tells us that the Calvinist scholar “had never made a 
secret of his hatred of the Jesuits” and that he was generally 
believed to have been the author of the inscriptions on the monu- 
ment.! Indeed one of his letters lets us know that he was aware 
of the fact and that he attributed to this the disfavour with 
which they regarded him.? He writes in such a tone that one 
would infer that this was a calumny, but the letter has been pre- 
served in which the President, Achille de Harlay, invited Scaliger 
to provide the text of these inscriptions. We do not know that 
the scholar’s draft was ultimately adopted, but Bernays con- 
siders it in the highest degree improbable that he did not com- 
ply with the request made to him. 

This was in 1595, but down to 1604 no overt attack upon 
Scaliger seems to have been made by any of the Fathers, and even 
then Serarius only wrote in terms that were comparatively mild. 
Serarius was anxious to vindicate for Dionysius the Areopagite 
the authorship of the works now proved to have been written four 
centuries later. In this and other matters of critical scholarship 
Serarius was undoubtedly wrong; but Scaliger’s language in 
reply was violent beyond all measure. Such terms as “dung, 
filth, blockhead, ravings, impudent falsehood,” etc., fly about in 
every direction. Then Father Scribanius, the Rector of the 
Jesuit College at Antwerp, took up the cudgels. His book the 
““Amphitheatrum Honoris” is deplorable enough and a terrible 
outrage upon what would now be considered decency and good 
taste in controversy. But it only after all repeated the style of 
language and argument which had been employed, if not by 
Scaliger himself, at least by many writers on the other side. 
Moreover, Pattison’s censure of this book is quite preposter- 
ously exaggerated ; for the main purpose is to defend the writer's 
fellow-Jesuits, including several of the English martyrs, from 
attack, and it is Pattison himself who tells us that “When an 
attempt was made to get the sale of the book prohibited in 
France, Henri IV. interfered in its favour and sent the author 
(Father Scribanius) a letter of encouragement and papers of 
naturalization as a citizen.” As for the satire of Scioppius, 
which Lord Oxford describes as “the most poisonous vendetta 
which has ever disgraced the annals of scholarship” and which 
he declares to have been engineered by the Jesuits; we deny 
that any sound argument has yet been adduced to prove that 
the Society of Jesus in any way prompted this attack. 
No doubt Scaliger declared that Scioppius had been set on by 


* Bernays, “ Josephus Justus Scaliger,” pp.77 and 200. 

* “Jesuitae putant me auctorem esse illius inscriptionis in Pyramide contra 
Jesuitas, ideo tam male mihi volunt.”” Bernays, p. 200. 

3 Pattison, “ Essays,"’ I. 191. 
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them, but he attributed everything to the followers of Loyola, 
against whom for years past, both in public and in private, 
he had employed the vilest terms of vituperation. On the other 
hand, Nisard distinctly states that when Scioppius wrote the 
“Scaliger Hyperbolimzus” he was on the worst terms with the 
Jesuits, “ but the fact that he shared their hatred of Scaliger drew 
Scioppius to their side, and without awaiting their orders, he 
launched his attack.”1 We underline these words, for Nisard 
was in no sense an apologist of the Jesuits. Moreover it is 
notorious that a very few years later. Scioppius attacked the 
Jesuit Order with a virulence which equalled if it did not sur- 
pass the malice of his diatribe against Scaliger. The real source 
of all the trouble was the deplorable acrimony which prevailed 
everywhere in the religious controversies of the time. There 
were no worse offenders than Luther and John Knox, and John 
Milton in the middle of the seventeenth century wrote against 
Saumasius with a venom and brutality of language which now 
seems incredible. The terms in which Scaliger himself, when 
writing to Casaubon, refers to the book of Scioppius is highly 
characteristic both of the period and of the man himself. “ There 
has just come into my hands,” he says, “the scoundrelly work, 
attacking my family, of the apostate Scioppius, a book in which 
that parasite of Cardinals has been helped by more than half a 
hundred Sodomites (by this he means priests and Jesuits) who 
have all added their contribution to that sewer of filth.”* Mr. 
Pattison and Lord Oxford apparently think this sort of thing 
quite natural so long as it is written on the right side. Such lan- 
guage only becomes reprehensible when the adversary thus 
attacked is vicious enough to defend himself. 
H.T,. 





THE Opus DEI FOR THE LAITY. 

T may, I trust, appear natural that I should follow up the 

note on the recitation of the Breviary Hymns, which the editor 
of THE MONTH has done me the honour of publishing in 
February for the consideration of priests, religious, and any lay- 
folk who say the Divine Office in Latin, by a few notes on the 
“Work of God,” as made available for the faithful in general. 

The publication in Latin and English, some years ago, ‘by 
Messrs. Burns, Oates and Washbourne, of a series of finely- 
produced books, called “The Liturgy for Lay-folk,” marks, it 
may fairly be assumed, a distinct, and most desirable increase of 
the liturgical spirit, the spirit of the Church's own devotion, 
among those whose calling in the Providence of God is to the 
common life; that normal lot wherein by His grace and help 


2 Nisard, “‘Le Triumvirat littéraire au XVIeme Siécle,” p. 268. 
? Scaliger, ‘“‘ Epistola,” No. 122. 
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they may serve and glorify Him no less surely, though in a dif- 
ferent measure and degree than those whom He calls to the 
altar and the cloister. It marks a return to the oldest way of 
Christian service, with a consequent (and inevitable) increase 
and deepening of sober yet fervent piety. 

Missals for the laity, some more and some very much less 
satisfactory and complete, have been available for many years 
past, though how little made use of by the generality of the 
faithful, only spiritual directors, and those who publish the books 
in question are in a position to pronounce. These Missals, how- 
ever, while they reveal to those who have eyes to see and hearts 
to love the ineffable beauties and inexhaustible treasures of that 
chief and most sacred portion of the work of God which is strictly 
to be called the Liturgy, leaves the major part of the other intro- 
ductory portion, the Divine Office, a sealed and practically un- 
known book. For while it is true, of course, that these lay 
Missals contain the Epistles and Gospels, the Introits, Graduals, 
and the rest, for Sundays and Holidays, they reveal little 
or nothing of the Psalter, of that portion of Holy Scripture 
which has been pre-eminently and for countless generations the 
book of devotion of the Christian, as of the Jewish Church. 
To such an extent, indeed, has this ignorance prevailed—to the 
untold detriment of the spiritual life—that the old gibe of the 
laity knowing only one Psalm—the De Projundis—has a re- 
grettable foundation in fact. How true many converts, long 
familiar with Bible and Book of Common Prayer, with mind 
and soul enriched by phrases of comfort, of confidence, of spiri- 
tual exaltation, know but too well, when they turn to “manuals 
of devotion” of merely human composition. 

It is, therefore, in a spirit of thankfulness and in no sense of 
criticism that these notes deal, even at so late a date, with a 
most valuable and helpful means of fostering among God's faith- 
ful the growth of liturgical devotion. My original intention 
was, indeed, to base my remarks on Lord Bute’s translation of 
the (old) Roman Breviary. Although, so to speak, an honorary 
“regular,” I regret to say that a later production—‘ The Day, 
Hours of the Church”—a notable contribution to the growth of 
the liturgical spirit was, till lately, unknown to me: however, 
it serves my purpose too well not to be referred to. It must, 
I think, be evident at the outset that the Divine Liturgy, apart from 
its divine and intrinsic spiritual efficacy, should also appeal for 
the attaining of its purpose to the literary and esthetic sense of 
those for whose use it is intended. It is, indeed, the lack of 
literary appeal in so many manuals of devotion which has helped 
to awaken among a very considerable section of the educated 
Catholic laity, a desire for a form of devotion not merely more 
ancient, more in accordance with the mind and practice of Holy 
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Mother Church, but also—if the expression be permissible—in 
better taste. The “Work of God” deserves the best and most 
perfect literary form that can be given it in order that it may, 
take the place for the laity which the Vulgate and the Breviary 
have held through so many centuries in the hearts of unnumbered 
saints, priests and religious. The Divine Office must, in fact, 
become as popular among our faithful laity as the authorized 
Version of the Bible and Book of Common Prayer are, or used 
to be among our Anglican brethren. They, we must admit, 
have kept up in a very real and effectual measure, a liturgical 
tradition and practice of which centuries of persecution and pro- 
scription deprived our Catholic forbears, as of so much else, a 
loss in which until comparatively recently we have seemed all 
too ready to acquiesce, if, indeed, the great majority of us have 
been so much as even aware of it. Truly it may be said of 
us, in this respect at least, that we have been too much at 
ease in our (partially recovered) Jerusalem. 

If, therefore, we are to re-enter fully into this portion 
of our lost inheritance, if the Psalter is to play any adequate 
part in the life of our Catholic laity, if sodalities and confra- 
ternities are to form the habit of reciting the Day Hours of the . 
Church in common; it must surely depend, in great measure, 
on the provision of the best possible—the most attractive, musi- 
cal, and easily recitable—version of the Psalms in our mother 
tongue. The question, then, inevitably arises: Where is such 
a version to be found? 

As a mere layman, it would not become me to pronounce de- 
finitely in favour of Coverdale’s translation, printed in the Book 
of Common Prayer, as one which best fulfils those literary re- 
quirements. There would be an obvious incongruity in turn- 
ing to a heretic for assistance in a matter so intimately con- 
cerned with Catholic devotion. But one may at any rate express 
regret that the editor or the publishers of the “Day Hours” 
did not make use of Lord Bute’s version as contained in his 
noble translation of the Roman Breviary. 

A few examples, taken almost at random, will perhaps show 
reason for the regret. Compare this verse of Psalm 72 (Sun- 
day Lauds)— 

O God my God to Thee do I watch at break of day, 


with Lord Bute’s 
O God, Thou art my God, early will I seek Thee, 
Or again: 
And I will rejoice under the covert of Thy wings, my soul hath cleaved 
unto Thee, 
with the Bute version: 


And in the shadow of Thy wings will I rejoice. My soul followeth 
hard after Thee. 
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Or, turning to the Benedictus; surely, “the tender mercy of 
our God” is a more suitable phrase for public recitation than 
“the bowels of the mercy,” even though the latter be the more 
literal translation of the two. In like manner, “the Dayspring 
from on high” is English, poetic and beautiful, whereas “the 
Orient” is a mere transliteration of a Latin word; a fault—for 
it is nothing less—of all too frequent occurrence in the Douay 
Bible. 

Such a list of examples might be prolonged throughout the 
succession of the Day Hours, but those here given are sufficient 
for their purpose. I now turn from the several renderings of 
the Sacred Text to the translations of the Office Hymns. Here, 
though in the majority of cases the hymns are given as in Lord 
Bute’s Breviary, this, I think, from the point of view of vocal 
recitation, is also to be regretted, notwithstanding that they ap- 
pear under such names as those of Newman, Caswall and Faber. 
If ever the Day Hours are to become a popular and public de- 
votion those who recite them will naturally desire translations 
of the hymns which shall correspond, as closely as possible, 
not only with the meaning but with the metre and rhythm, of 
the original. How otherwise would it be possible, on more 
solemn occasions, to sing them to the traditional tunes? 

As things are, we have Newman’s beautiful version of the 
“ Aeterne rerum Conditor,” the (Ambrosian) hymn sung at Sun- 
day Lauds for the greater part of the year, rendered in a metre 
which precludes the use of the traditional tune, and shows that 
that eminent man and true poet never contemplated the laity sing- 
ing the Divine Office in the vernacular. His version, begin- 
ning “ Framer of the earth and sky,” is more correct as a trans- 
lation than the Anglican “Thou Mighty Ruler of the sky?” but 
the latter preserves the metre. 

The “ Pentecost-to-October” hymn, “ Ecce iam noctis,”’ fares 
even worse in both volumes, which in this case have different 
versions. In the Bute Breviary it begins: 


Paler have grown the shades of , 
And nearer draws the day . 


In the new “Day Hours” 


Lo, fainter now lie — the shades of night 
And upwards shoot the trembling gleams of morn. 
(to which last word “dawn” is made to rhyme!). 
Will no one of our Catholic poets supply a version in the 
original metre, somewhat after this fashion? 
See, how night’s shadow groweth ever fainter, 
See, how the dayspring shineth now in splendour: 


Humbly,_ with vocal harmony, adore we 
im who made all things. 
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Newman's translation of the hymn at Prime, “Iam lucis orto 
sidere,” is the same in both works. It begins: 
The star of morn to night succeeds 
We therefore meekly pray, 

It may have been a traditional (and not unaccountable) re- 
luctance to use “ protestant translations ” which led Lord Bute and 
the compiler of the “Day Hours” to substitute this metrically, 
incorrect version for that found in “Hymns Ancient and Modern,” 
beginning if I remember rightly: 

Now that the daylight gilds the sky, 
We lift our hearts to God on high; 
That He, in all we do or say, 

Would keep us free from harm to-day. 

The question whether it is better to use exclusively Catholic 
translations in our liturgical devotions or draw freely on more 
excellent work from other sources is one which is frequently 
debated. Those who incline to the latter course, as I do, lament 
that the Catholic laity should be so deprived of much that 
is most beautiful in English hymnology, and can point in this 
matter to the practice of the Church in all ages from the be- 
ginning, of appropriating whatever is excellent in itself and help-: 
ful to devotion, in literature, in music, and in art, to the ser- 
vice of God. ; 

One last example may serve to emphasize my point. In trans- 
lating ‘“‘ Iste Confessor,” Lord Bute did in fact summon Protestant 
aid, that of Dr. Littledale to wit, whose version begins: 

This is the day when Jesu's true —. 

Whose happy festal here His people kee 

Hasting with joy to dwell with Him the Decccee, 
Climbed heaven's steep. 

This somewhat feeble rendering [“ Him the Blesser” is not 
in the original] can only be said to approximate to the original 
metre, but in the new “Day Hours” it is entirely abandoned— 

The Confessor of Christ, from shore to shore, 
Worshipp’d with solemn rite; 

This day with merits full, his labours o'er, 
Went to his seat in light. 

Once more we commend to our Catholic poets the task of 
translating, poetically, within the strait limits of the Latin metres, 
these noble Breviary hymns for the sake of the growing numbers 
of the laity who seek spiritual sustenance in the Divine Office. 
To translate and to keep to the metre is comparatively easy— 

Lo! God's Confessor, whom the faithful people, 

Praise, through the world, in joyous exaltation, 

Did, on this day, deservedly attain the 
Heavenly places. 

But it needs a poet to supply the poetry. I hope that when 
the enterprise of the publishers meets its merited reward in the 
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demand for a new edition of the “Day Hours” the possibility 
of more than merely private recitation may not be overlooked 
and that the translation, both of psalms and hymns, will be modi- 
fied accordingly. 

FRANCIS W. GREY, CFR., O.S.B. 





SoME CORRIGENDA FOR DR. COULTON.'! 


HAT are the responsibilities of an editor? The question 
is suggested by a volume which has lately come into our 
hands, bearing on its title-page the heading: “ Broadway Trans- 
lations, Medieval Section, Edited by G. G. Coulton.” The book 
is “The Autobiography of Guibert, Abbot of Nogent-sous-Coucy, 
translated by C. C. Swinton Bland, M.A., with an Introduction 
by G. G. Coulton, M.A., Hon. Lit.D.” (George Routledge and 
Sons, 1925). With the exception of the short introduction here 
mentioned, the translation is left to tell its own tale, without 
notes, textual criticism, index or even a table of contents. 
Guibert’s Autobiography, which might be described as a 
medieval imitation of the Confessions of St. Augustine, is a very 
interesting human document, noteworthy for its curious con- 
trasts. We have on the one hand the unmistakable piety of the 
writer and an admiration and love for his mother which hardly 
yields in devotedness to that of St. Augustine for St. Monica. 
On the other hand there is set before us a terrible picture of the 
brutality, superstition, simony and gross moral laxity prevalent 
among clergy and laity alike during the climax of the struggle 
over Investitures. The period of St. Gregory VII. and St. 
Anselm must have been a fearsome age to live in, and we may 
assume that Dr. Coulton’s interest in the work has been stimu- 
lated by the fact that it paints medieval conditions at their 
blackest. 
Although we have no wish to disparage indiscriminately the 
work of the translator which, where the text before him pre- 
sents no special difficulties, is quite readable and often spirited, 


1In explanation of the heading prefixed to this Miscellaneum it may be well 
to point out that Dr.G.G. Coulton on many occasions has not only insisted 
that it is the bounden duty of authors to correct the blunders for which they are 
responsible, but that he has widely proclaimed his willingness to insert erratum- 
slips rectifying the mistakes which have been brought to his notice in his own 
works, or in the series entitled “ Studies in Medieval Life and Thought,” which 
appears under his editorship. ‘* Whatever errors of fact,” he says, “ are pointed 
out by reviewers or correspondents shall be publicly corrected with the least 
possible delay. After a year of publication, all copies shall be provided 
with such an erratum-slip without waiting for the chance of a second edition,” 
etc. All this is most admirable, the only amendment which we would suggest 
is that, not Dr. Coulton, who is an interested party, but some quite independent 
authority, should pronounce on the vital question as to which are errors of fact 
that require correction. 
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still the blunders which crop up at frequent intervals are some of 
them so extraordinary that we think that the editor’s attention 
ought to be drawn to the fact. Dr. Coulton, as we all know, 
is so very exacting in his requirements; his censure of all Catho- 
lic scholarship is so unmeasured, his attitude of blameless 
superiority is so assured, and he spends so much of his valuable 
time in attempting to bring controversial antagonists to a due 
sense of their delinquencies, that we cannot help asking if some 
of that time might not have been better employed in looking 
over the proof-sheets of the book which he has lent his name 
to advertise. 

And first of all we would invite our editor to say whether he 
does not think it a pity that the translation of Guibert should 
have been made from the old text of d’Achéry, reproduced by 
Migne. It is true that the “De Vita Sua” is known to us only 
through a single late transcript. A critical apparatus in any 
proper sense is out of the question. Nevertheless, so far back 
as 1907, M. Georges Bourgin produced an edition in the “Col- 
lection de Textes pour servir A l'étude et a l’enseignement de 
l'histoire,” which is much better than that of d’Achéry. Moreover 
the excellent footnotes there provided would have saved the trans- 
lator in some cases from just those misinterpretations into which 
he has repeatedly fallen. It would seem to us to be part of the 
duty of an editor who devotes his energies to the study of 
medieval life and who has himself written of “St. Bernard his 
predecessors and his successors,” to make acquaintance with the 
best texts and to see that his contributors are wisely guided in 
the selection which they adopt. 

But this is a matter on which we need not dwell. The text 
of Migne is fairly good in itself, and it is not this which is respon- 
sible for the worst aberrations of Mr. Swinton Bland’s English 
version. The first “howler” which caught our eye in glancing 
through the volume was the mention on p. 132 of funds “to be 
expended on the embellishment of the Dominican houses.” See- 
ing that Guibert died about 1124, he obviously could not have 
known anything about the Dominicans, and an inspection of the 
Latin original showed that dominicarum domuum decore meant, 
of course, no more than “the beautifying of the houses of God.” 
But a writer who could suppose that the Dominicans were flour- 
ishing in the time of Helinandus (f 1098) did not seem likely to 
prove a very capable exponent of a medieval chronicle, and hence 
we were led to scrutinize the version before us a little more nar- 
rowly—with rather surprising results. Reading steadily through 
from the beginning, it appeared that Guibert had passed most 
of his life in two monastic houses. One of them was Nogent- 
sous-Coucy, where he was chosen abbot; the other, in which his 
religious training began, was “Ely,” and here also, or in the 
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neighbourhood, his mother spent her declining years. The readi- 
ness with which Guibert transferred himself from one to the 
other, notwithstanding the sea-passage across the Channel, struck 
us as a little surprising, but seeing that the name “ Ely” recurred 
a dozen times or more, no misprint was to be suspected. It 
happened, however, that an occasion arose for again referring 
to the Latin text, and then one discovered that “Ely” stood for 
Flaviacum, in other words, that it was identical with the monas- 
tery of St. Germer de Flay (p. 84), not far from Beauvais. 
The reader, then, who carries away from the autobiography the 
impression that Guibert spent half his life in Cambridgeshire, 
and that England was the scene of his mother’s great renuncia- 
tion, will simply have been the victim of the extraordinary care- 
lessness with which the proofs of this volume must have been 
corrected. Mr. Bland presumably wrote Fly, which is another 
spelling of Flay, and the printer has consistently transformed 
the word wherever it occurred into Ely. A blunder on this scale 
is almost unparalleled in our experience. Neither is this the only 
name misprinted. “Richard, formerly the Bishop of Autil” 
(p. 113) should be Richard, Bishop of Albano; “ Chalons-sur- 
meme” (p. 127) should, of course, be ChAalons-sur-Mame; 
“Perona” (p. 112) should be Péronne, and so forth. 

But while it is evident that the printer is largely to blame for 
these astonishing lapses, it would be a mistake to suppose that 
nothing worse than careless proof-reading can be laid to the 
translator’s account. The reference to “Dominican churches” 
noticed above would alone be proof to the contrary. Less start- 
ling but kindred to this last is a passage where Mr. Bland makes 
Guibert in describing an apparition tell us (p. 124) that “his feet 
were bare, asis usual in wandering friars [there were no friars in 
1102], with straw sticking between his toes, so he said, as if 
he had been walking on straw.” The word translated straw is 
caenum, which means mud, and it is described as caking between 
his toes (fedalium digitorum per interstitia densescente) a phrase 
which could not possibly be used of straw. Again there are not 
a few passages where the whole point of the writer has been 
missed. For example, on p. 131, the translator tells us con- 
cerning Helinandus, Bishop of Laon: “by such artfulness did 
he get possession of the archbishopric of Rheims, which he ob- 
tained after its revenues had been squandered for two years 
under King Philip,” etc. But Helinandus never did become 
Archbishop of Rheims, neither does Guibert say anything of 
the sort. He declares that Helinandus set his heart on obtaining 
(insedit, ? obsedit) the archbishopric and would have succeeded 
in purchasing this preferment from Philip, only the Pope told 
him that a man who already had one wife could not marry 
another, i.e., that being already Bishop of Laon he could not 
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acquire another see. Again (p. 138) we learn how the sup- 
porters of Gaudry, the bishop-elect of Laon, pleaded his cause 
with the Pope. Mr. Bland translates: “Now their plea was 
that he had been duly elected if the other charges . . . were 
withdrawn.” This is at variance with the whole context and 
ignores altogether the significant clause guia injra ordines erat 
electus. The translation should be “the charge against him 
was that he had been elected before he had taken orders.” So 
again, on p. 26, Mr. Bland completely misrepresents his author 
when he informs us that “not only was cohabitation with wives 
alleged against clergy of the first three orders and those under 
rule, but also the purchase of ecclesiastical offices that involved 
the care of souls was regarded as an offence,” etc. No doubt 
at this period cohabitation with wives was alleged against many 
of the clergy, and unfortunately with only too much justification, 
but Guibert does not happen to say this here. What he tells 
us is that cohabitation with wives was made a ground for taking 
legal action, not only against clerks in higher orders (i.e., sub- 
deacons, deacons and priests) but also against those who held 
ecclesiastical offices without any cure of souls (citra animarum 
regimina), such as cantors or other minor clerks, enjoying any, 
kind of benefice. But it would be useless to prolong this list; 
we will only notice how quaintly Mr. Bland (p. 13) refers to 
the function of Holy Saturday as “a special anniversary service,” 
and how on p. 165 he translates sacramentis astruxerunt se 

. audisse as “swore by the sacrament that they heard him.” 
Sacramentis in this last case has no reference to the Eucharist. 
It simply means “on oath,” and so Guibert often uses it. 

Since Dr. Coulton has manifested on so many occasions a 
most praiseworthy desire to be informed of his mistakes and to 
correct errata, we venture to hope that he will use his influence 
with Messrs. Routledge to have some of the blunders we have 
pointed out brought to the notice of the readers of this volume. 
It would be a pity if the city of Ely were handed down to pos- 
terity as the alma mater of the illustrious author of the “Gesta 
Dei per Francos.” It is only fair, however, to point out in con- 
clusion that though Dr. Coulton’s name appears twice over on 
the title-page of the volume, he accepts only a very mitigated 
responsibility for its contents. In his Introduction we read: 


I very gladly accede to a request to commend this volume 
to the public, though pressure of work and other serious dis- 
abilities have prevented me from revising the proofs as they 
went through the press, and from taking any but the most 
occasional part in this version. Mr. Bland’s scholarship is, 
however, a guarantee to readers that they have here an essen- 
tially faithful translation of a book which, though its Latinity 
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is sometimes faulty in itself, and more frequently disconcert- 
ing to a classical scholar, has often real merits of style, and 
always great historical value. 


How far such a plea can avail to exonerate the editor from 
blame, in view of the many serious errors which the book con- 
tains, we must leave it to our readers to determine. 

H.T, 





AMID THE GERMAN DIASPORA. 


{As for the spiritual destitution here described, we have seen something of it, 
and have been in close touch with some of those most interested in it. We 
possess a few pathetic little photographs of chapels, such as are described 
in the text. In our correspondence we have been careful to raise no 
hopes of financial succour: everywhere we have to destroy the myth that 
England is a rich country, and especially the idea that Catholics, within 
England, are rich. None the less, we hope that even some pecuniary 
aid, which we should be glad to forward, will be forthcoming, now and 
again, for these distressed dioceses. We recall the noble action—noble, 
yet in full accord with the paradoxical prudence of the Christian—whereby 
a Limehouse priest lately purchased the Wembley chapel, to present it to 
a district not his own, just when he had been earnestly appealing for 
funds to build a church in his own parish. Never once have we known home 
charities suffer, because Christ's children have thought of their brothers 
and sisters far away.—C.C.M.] 

LTHOUGH Catholics form so large a proportion of the 
population of Germany—one-third, more or less—they are 
very unevenly distributed, and large tracts of the country are 
almost wholly non-Catholic. Catholics, for instance, who live 
in the vast Protestant country-districts of the Province of Han- 
over, know only too well what the word “Diaspora” means. 

For generations they have been entirely cut off from all regular 

Catholic life and society. I should like to say a word about 

these forlorn sons and daughters of our Holy Mother the Church. 

It would be best for the reader to accompany me on an 
imaginary journey through these spiritually desolate lands. Near 

Hildesheim and Hanover itself, no doubt, we shall still find 

villages and boroughs where Catholics have their little church 

or chapel: but as we proceed, these disappear, and at last we 
come to the great centres of industry and mining. Here indeed 
there will generally be a priest, living in one room, or at best 
in a cottage, but of church not a sign. The Catholics of the 
surrounding villages hear Mass on a week-day in the priest's 
sitting-room, if he has one: on Sunday, when more people come 
in, often from considerable distances by train or bicycle, Mass 
is said in the parlour of the localinn. Early in the morning pre- 
parations begin: the big tables are cleared out: a tiny altar 
is put up against a wall; some flowers or green plants are placed, 
when possible, between the two candles; and a chair in a corner 
represents the confessional. Men, women and children flock 
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into the room once confessions have been heard, Mass begins, 
and Christ comes among His people as at Bethlehem. All these 
people are working-folks, fighting daily for the bread needed 
to keep them in existence. In this “church,” then, will be found 
none of that religious uplifting that corresponds to solemn ser- 
vices and ritual, no high enthusiasm and jubilee, but without 
doubt there is real piety, deep devotion, and the feeling that 
comes from the union of hearts in one faith and charity. After 
the Mass, Communion, and sermon, children are baptized, or 
catechized; marriages blessed, advice and consolation given. 

Another picture. We enter a small hut built of wood and 
moss, near a little lake in the great silence of the woods. Once 
a month the priest comes here by train from a town some two 
hours distant. Early in the morning you may see the faithful 
tramping through field and wood towards that hut: water-fowl, 
disturbed in their rest, fly up with piercing cries. In the winter, 
cold and wet penetrate the mouldering walls: in the summer, the 
place is stifling. Mass, and Mass alone, is what could draw from 
all sides these people to that hut. In yet another place, you will 
find an “inter-confessional” school, and on Sundays the big 
class-room serves as chapel. The big black-board, covered with 
white linen and placed on piles of books, is the altar, and above 
it is the picture of some saint. Only at intervals of whole 
months can the priest come here: the last word he hears on leav- 
ing will be a petition that he come back as soon as possible. In 
yet another place, the chapel is an old shed, out of which all 
manner of engines and agricultural implements have to be pulled 
in order to leave room for the Lord of Heaven and earth to des- 
cend among His children. Indeed, only to the eye of faith 
can the inscription over the doors of many a rickety outhouse 
seem anything but grotesque—under a little cross you will read: 
“This is the House of God: this is the Gate of Heaven.” Nay, 
you will find Catholic communities assembling in warehouses, 
in garages where motor-buses and lorries occupy half the room, 
and even, in many villages that we can visit throughout Bruns- 
wick, dancing- and theatre-halls are changed for a few hours 
into chapels. And further, Mass will be said in a mill, where 
the creaking of the wheel is still for the Sunday hours, and, as 
you tread, the fine dust of flour flies up in a cloud to mingle with 
the incense. The tragedy is, of course, that even for such places 
as these we must pay—sometimes 300—350 marks a year. When 
we cannot do that, there is no garret to which we will not climb, 
for the sake of Mass, if the garret will be but lent! 

Now let us visit an island in the North, or the Baltic Sea, 
with its little “Diaspora” of its own. No one can describe 
the joy of a Catholic family living there when the priest makes 
his rare visits, and Mass can be said in fisherman’s cottage or in 
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life-boat house. Such a priest, travelling from place to place, 
has nearly always to carry with him everything needed for Mass, 
and never will anything more grand be found for altar-cloth, 
than some household sheet. 

It will now be understood how impossible is the full Catholic 
‘life,” or society, in such places of our “ Diaspora.’””’ The Lamp 
has been for many centuries put out: if we would light it again 
we can only do so by making our needs known and winning 
prayers and love. 

I would now like to set down some sentences from many 
hundreds of letters received, which will serve to make still 
better understood the conditions of Catholics in these spiritually- 
bleak regions. A missionary Father writes: 


“Last time I visited the small community of D——, which 
includes many villages and 250 farms and estates. In this dis- 
trict live about 500 Catholics, men, women and children, yet 
there must be many more who cannot be reckoned up, since they 
have grown quite indifferent to their Faith and to religious life.* 
Besides these, there are about 300 Polish working-men and 
women, all Catholics. These at least live in a separate colony. 
But “Pastorization”* is very difficult. Roads are very bad: 
trains are practically non-existent: prices of buses or cars are 
very high. Moreover there is a great lack of kindness and con- 
sideration on the part of the Protestant population and land- 
lords. There are no Catholic churches or chapels: unworthy 
dancing-halls, full of smoke and the smell of beer or brandy, 
barns, sheds, hired out by their owners at two marks an hour, 
are at the disposal of the priest who comes—about twice a 
month—to say Mass. Catholics living far off can usually only 
be visited three or four times a year: there have been funerals 
unblessed by priest, owing to the impossibility of arriving at 
the place. The religious instruction of children is correspond- 
ingly defective, as the chaplain has to devote two days, to start 
with, to sheer journeying, while the children have all of them 


1In England it may safely be maintained that in any large village there 
must be 20 persons, more or less, who have been Catholics, or at least whose 
parents were Catholic. They have become submerged. Neither church nor 
school was at their disposal. They did not notify their existence to any 
priest, and were never visited. The bigotry and ill-will and slanderous tongues 
of our villages are often not realized. Nothing less than a sort of Japanese 
heroism would be needed in these people, were they to keep up their Catholic 
life. We too have our “ Diaspora.” America copes with hers, largely by means 
of Ford cars and motor bicycles, and we understand, “‘regional"’ priests, who 
take a series of villages which they visit on Sundays—Mass in two, Benediction 
in two, instruction in all. This certainly happens not seldom in France, in such 
dioceses as are especially afflicted by shortage of clergy. 

? Anyone who has visited Eastern Europe will recall how frequently this word 
comes up in conversation. The actual preoccupation with it and with all that 
it connotes, reveals something which is doubly needed now, because it has often 
been lacking in the past. 
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to attend the Protestant school, and their catechism can only 
be taught to them in the evening, after lessons, two or three 
times a month. Yes, the ‘Diaspora’ is not in vain called ‘ The 
Lord’s Quarry,’ and may He, the Father of all, send better times 
for our Catholic brethren, by touching the heart of those who 
for the first time hear of us.” 

Again, from the “ Bonifatius-Verein” : 

“T have now been living here for several months in the very 
heart of the ‘Diaspora.’ Five thousand Catholics among 80,000 
Protestants, socialists, communists and sectaries; 500 Catholic 
children and no Catholic school ; they visit the modern Protestant 
school, and what they hear there against our holy religion can- 
not remain without a certain influence on their hearts and minds. 
There is no church either. I have no home of my own but live 
with some good Catholic people. Sunday service is held in 
an old damp ex-Lutheran churchyard chapel, everywhere open to 
rain and storms. It is with the greatest difficulty that we can 
so much as pay the rent for it. Mine is one of the poorest of the 
‘Diaspora’ communities, and since 1904 we have been earnestly 
hoping to have a little chapel of our own, but in vain. Our ap- 
peals have made no way beyond our frontiers. But we still 
hope that the Lord, when His hour is come, will provide.” 

The special “ Caritas-work” for the Northern “ Diaspora ”’ dis- 
trict is the work of the well-known “Bonifatius-Verein” for 
Germany. What this widespread organization has done dur- 
ing the 75 years of its existence is simply wonderful. Almost 
half of the German Catholics have been caused to migrate these 
last ten years into non-Catholic districts in search of livelihood, 
because of new conditions of commerce and economical develop- 
ment. Thousands have wandered into the great centres of in- 
dustry from the frontiers into the very heart of Germany. Hence 
the great growth of Catholic populations amidst non-Catholic 
surroundings, a growth so large and sudden as to form one of the 
hardest problems for the various dioceses. The task is to en- 
sure that all those workmen with their families shall not be lost 
to the Church and estranged from all religious life. I can give 
you an example. The parish of Bitterfeld, a small industrial 
town, counted January I, 1924, 1,368 Catholics; 407 were in- 
habitants of Bitterfeld, the rest were drawn from no less than 
thirty-one different provinces and countries. 

Let it not be said by Catholics that such conditions are the sole 
concern of Germany. If the whole world responds to an appeal 
for succour from some stricken region like Tokyo or Messina, 
owning a common humanity that transcends the bounds of race, 
much more should the Catholic be ready to say: “ Catholicus 
sum: Catholicum nil a me alienum puto.” 

X.Y.Z., edited by C. C. MARTINDALE. 
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The failure at Geneva to carry out the engage- 


Old uae ment made to Germany in the Locarno Pact 
at work. that she should be admitted to the League of 


Nations with a permanent seat on the Council, 
will not be all to the bad if it brings home to the various States 
that peace can never be secured by the aims and methods of the 
old diplomacy. Those selfish aims and sinister methods were 
there displayed in all their nakedness, and sober papers like 7'he 
Times and The Observer called the spectacle “revolting” and 
“disgusting.” Before the war these proceedings would have 
been taken as a matter of course: no one would have been aston- 
ished at the selfishness of this nation or that, intriguing to over- 
reach another, or trying to purchase favours by concessions or 
threats. It was the normal procedure: it brought about alli- 
ances and counter-alliances and, finally, war. Now it is felt to 
be a relapse, and people are ashamed that, so recently after the 
good will displayed at Locarno, the evil spirit of national rivalry 
should have broken out again. We now realize better than ever 
that the establishment of peace cannot be left to the politicians 
alone: the various peoples must have other means of contact, 
and, solicitous for their true interests, must unite to force on their 
representatives the necessity of international agreement. We 
should like to see more frequent meetings of the Peace Societies 
of the various nations, and the present crisis seems to call for 
some combined declaration of the public opinion of Europe 
against this unworthy reversal to pre-war and pro-war practices. 


; Of course, the Geneva fiasco will delight the 

— militarists and the nationalists everywhere as 
blame? showing that their cherished principles are still 

full of vigour. We should not be surprised if 

the shares in Creusot’s and Armstrong’s had gone up. The late 
Head of the British Air Force, General Brancker, who, four 
and a half years ago addressing the Y.M.C.A., said: “In five 
years’ time, instinct tells me, there will be another war,” may 
be hoping that his prophetic instinct will after all be justified. 
The wilder spirits of Fascism, the jingo Paris and Balkan press, 
have not waited for this debacle to scorn the League’s ideals, and 
one of its main objects, the reduction of armaments, will prob- 
ably, unless the peoples protest, be almost indefinitely post- 
poned. No one in our position, no journalist anywhere, is at 
the moment qualified to reveal and denounce the real authors of 
this blow to European peace. True to its tradition the old 
diplomacy worked in the dark, and we could only see the evil 
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effects of its work. But it seems to be certain that when the 
Locarno meeting broke up, Germany at least was convinced that 
the main function of the extraordinary session of the Assembly 
was to admit her unconditionally to the League and to a per- 
manent Council seat. It was to have been a solemn act of recon- 
ciliation, a return of the prodigal to the comity of nations, a final 
burying of the war-hatchet which had been waved so trucu- 
lently and so long. Anything calculated to lessen the effects of 
this international abandonment of war as an ordinary factor of 
policy should have been shunned with meticulous care. Yet, 
almost immediately, it became clear that some of the nations 
thus inviting Germany to join their councils and work with them 
for the common good of humanity were planning to neutralize 
her influence. And, as always happens, one unworthy attempt 
to secure private advantage provoked a dozen others until the 
atmosphere of Geneva must have recalled that of Versailles. 


Something was saved from the wreck by the 

Thinking agreement of the Locarno negotiators to give 
“European” immediate effect to the decisions arrived at, 
which, it will be remembered, were not to come — 

into force until Germany was a member of the League. Let 
us hope that before September the enemies of European peace 
will somehow or other be brought to recognize their mistake and 
learn to curb the short-sighted nationalism which prompted it. 
They cannot have it both ways. They cannot combine unbounded 
devotion to national interests with a due and proper regard for 
the interests of Europe as a whole and of humanity at large. 
If Christianity has any meaning, the profession of it should 
cause Christians to realize that justice and charity are as univer- 
sal as their creed and that their common creaturehood is more 
fundamental than membership of this or that race. Even the 
pagan, with his Aumanum nil a me alienum puto, got as far as 
that. Unchristian nationalism, besides denying the moral effect 
of God's direct action in creating man, fails even in the object 
it sets before itself—national prosperity and progress. Racial 
pride and assertiveness provoke distrust, bitterness and hatred 
in other races, and thus necessitate that piling up of competitive 
armaments which is the burden and curse of the world to-day, 
and which so far from breeding security makes war more likely 
and more terrible. Therefore Christians must be willing to suffer 
the reproach, which the unbeliever is sure to cast upon them, 
of being pacifists and humanitarians, rescuing these noble words 
from the unworthy associations with which they are cumbered. 
The revelation at Geneva of such deep-seated and materialistic 
national selfishness shows them how great is the task before 
them in raising international dealings to the moral plane and how 
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little, therefore, they can afford to be apathetic about it. Those 
who look upon the League of Nations, imperfect though it be, 
as the only means left to mankind of checking aggressive war- 
fare will be all the more eager to restore its lost prestige and to 
revive the spirit in which it was conceived. 


Two defects, one recent and the other of long 
Ww. iene he standing, may have contributed to its break- 
League. down in March. The latter is that it has never 
yet found any means to associate with its de- 
liberations and judgments the only international power in the 
world, the Catholic Church whose seat of government is in Rome: 
a power so universally recognized that, though it possesses no 
material strength, most of the civilized States of the world main- 
tain representatives at its Court. In this respect it is alto- 
gether unique, and therefore capable of receiving exceptional 
treatment. Manifestly the Government of the Catholic Church 
could not enter the League as a nation: it is supranational, and, | 
even if it still possessed the material territory that once belonged 
to it as the sign and guarantee of its independence, it still could 
not unite with the other States of the world as something akin 
to them. But the failure of the League to associate with its 
work the enormous moral power of the Papacy has deprived it 
of a great deal of moral support, and, although its aims are sub- 
stantially those of Benedict XV.’s Peace Note—the substitution 
of Right for Might, of Law and Justice for Force, of Arbitration 
for War, the Reduction of Armaments, etc.—it has not yet secured 
the confidence of many Catholics. 

The other defect is that the Treaty of Locarno, reversing 
the whole spirit of the Treaty of Versailles whilst confirming 
some of its provisions, was framed outside the League, and, 
on that account regarded, perhaps with jealousy, or at any rate 
without much enthusiasm, by the non-signatory powers. Other- 
wise, the levity with which other interests, which were not press- 
ing at the moment, intervened to upset the most hopeful and 
definite movement towards peace since the Armistice—one more- 
over, which would further immensely all the aims of the 
League—can hardly be accounted for. At Locarno, as M. Briand 
aptly said, people spoke “European” for the first time; Geneva 
plunged them back into Babel. Locarno was admittedly but the 
beginning of other and wider accords conceived in the same 
spirit: those further accords have now been made less likely 
through the revived antagonisms in the heart of the League it- 
self. We hope that once the real cause of this relapse is dis- 
covered the public opinion of the world will stigmatize it as it 
deserves. 
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The Missionary In the missionary zeal of the Catholic Church, 
Spirit as a its members should find one helpful remedy 
Remedy against against the spirit of pagan nationalism with 
Nationalism. which they are apt to come into contact. Zeal 
for the conversion of the infidel means that one pays more 
regard to the soul in man than to his bodily associations, and the 
soul is primarily a citizen of Heaven where there are no national 
or racial barriers. The great impetus given to foreign mis- 
sionary endeavour by Pope Benedict XV., in his celebrated En- 
cyclical Maximum illud (1919), has been maintained and fur- 
thered by the vast Missionary Exhibition at the Vatican, and his 
present Holiness in his recent Encyclical, Rerum Missionum, has 
crowned these impulses by an exceedingly practical exhortation 
on the management and recruitment of the mission field. We 
note with especial pleasure that His Holiness advocates or rather 
insists on the raising up everywhere of a native clergy, not ob- 
scurely hinting that missionaries from the white races are apt 
to think more of their own organizations than of creating new 
ones which will in time make their own unnecessary. Very, 
often in heathen lands Christianity comes to be identified with 
the nationality of the missioner and loses thereby much of its: 
appeal. The very needs of the home missions—one recalls the 
Pope's remark to the zealous Philip Neri: “ Rome is your India” 
—suggests that as soon as possible the Church in heathen lands 
should be officered by their inhabitants. Pope Pius is rightly 
severe on those who would create or foster an “inferiority com- 
plex” in clergy of the coloured races. “We ourselves here in 
Rome have before our eyes examples of such native students who 
are not only able to hold their own with the other students in 
intellectual power and in the success of their studies of every 
kind, but sometimes even excel them.” Although Catholic mis- 
sions are spreading on every hand—there were 300 Catholic 
foreign missionaries in 1820: in 1920, there were 20,734, to 
say nothing of Brothers, Nuns and Catechists—the work still 
to be done far surpasses in extent and difficulty what has al- 
ready been accomplished. We may refer our readers for both 
jacta and j/acienda to an exceedingly well-informed “Survey of 
the Foreign Missions” by Father Stephen Brown, S.J., in the 
current issue of Studies, the republication of which as a pamphlet 
would greatly help this most noble of causes, and serve to free 
Catholic mentality from the bonds of a barren nationalism. 


‘nine Amidst the excitement caused by affairs at 
Geneva the meeting in London of the European 

eee Labour Conference, which opened on March 
15th, excited little newspaper comment. Yet 

it may be that this Conference, met to further the objects of 
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the International Labour Office attached to the League, will 
have more to do with the abolition of the curse of war than 
the more ambitious efforts of politicians. If nobody gained, 
morally or materially, by war, it would long ago have disap- 
peared. The I.L.O. and the Conferences it promotes aim at 
removing the economic causes of war, the opportunities for profit 
which war affords. Some day the League itself will do what 
the United States are said to have done during their period of 
belligerency in 1917-18, viz., allow no manufacturer to grow 
richer on account of war-trading.! Meanwhile the Labour Con- 
ference has a more modest aim, viz., the ratification by the chief 
European Powers of the Washington Eight-Hours-Day Conven- 
tion which was drawn up seven years ago. Catholics have a 
special interest in this gathering, which came to a successful 
issue on March 19th, because of the presence of the German 
Minister of Labour, the Rev. Dr. Brauns, who is a Catholic 
priest and yet so highly esteemed and trusted as an economic 
expert that nine Cabinets have been formed and dissolved with- 
out his losing his portfolio. The purpose of an Eight-Hours 
Working Day is, first, to prevent over-work and, secondly, 
cut-throat competition at the expense of the worker. Conditions 
of life are so various—“ we are ruined by Chinese cheap labour,” 
—even in the “Locarno” countries which alone were represented, 
—Belgium, England, France, Germany, and Italy—as also the 
needs of different classes of industry, that a very careful ex- 
planation and limitation of terms was necessary, before a general 
agreement could be reached. Now that this is so, these various 
Governments can proceed to ratify the same thing—a long and 
important step towards the improvement of the worker's status, 
and the removal of one form of that unrestricted economic com- 
petition which leads to war in other forms. One happy sug- 
gestion in regard to the 48-hours week contained in the Agree- 
ment is that the time may be so arranged as to occupy five days 
in the week or eleven days in the fortnight, so as to allow the 
worker in strenuous trades like mining a longer consecutive 
period for rest and recreation. 


Amongst the intricacies of the Coal Report the 

The non-expert is as perilously out of place as a 

Coal Report. non-miner would be amid the roads of a pit. 
But the general impression conveyed is that 

the industry must be much more uniformly, scientifically and 
economically worked if it is ever again to pay its way. The cost 
of production varies enormously, according to the size, quality, 
and accessibility of the seams, and the efficiency of the instru- 
ments used. Yet the poor and costly mine cannot get a higher 
1 See “ Taking the Profit out of War “ in The Atlantic Monthly, Jan., 1926. 
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price for its product than the easily-worked rich mine, and it 
may well be unable to pay its workers a living wage. If all 
the mines were under one administration—there are at present 
some 1,500 separate mining concerns and some 4,000 separate 
royalty-owners,! whose claims add an average of about 7d. a 
ton to the price of coal—uneconomical mines might be abandoned 
and richer ones opened. Our commercial prosperity is based 
on coal. Nearly 300 million tons are produced annually, 
one-third of which is sold abroad to help to pay for our food 
imports, whilst of the remainder four-fifths are consumed in home 
industries and one-fifth in domestic use. And the industry nor- 
mally employs 1,200,000 persons, who for a dozen years or 
more have been in a state of constant unrest and revolt culminat- 
ing occasionally in disastrous strikes. These and other forms 
of absenteeism, combined with other shocking kinds of waste, 
such as the loading of the atmosphere annually with as much 
soot as represents three days’ output of all the mines in the coun- 
try, are largely responsible for the present state of the industry, 
which is as much “on the dole” as are the unemployed. All this 
has occurred under private ownership, inevitably, says the Com- 
munist. The Commissioners do not think so, but, in the interests 
of the State and the consumer, they indicate many ways in which, 
if necessary by statute, the mining industry can and should be 
drastically reorganized. The purchase by the State of all the 
present workable mines and the declaration of State-ownership 
of all hitherto unknown coal measures are perhaps the most 
startling proposals of this remarkable Commission. The sober 
way in which all the interested parties have received it is a 
good omen for its being in the main adopted by the Government. 


Mr. Churchill is never tired of reminding us 
that we cannot have even a successful war 
without paying for it for generations after. 
Men believed that when he came to the Trea- 
sury, a rigid and fearless advocate of economy, the crushing 
burden of taxation would at last be alleviated and an end put 
to bureaucratic waste. But alas! we have eaten our cake during 
those four years of prodigal output, and so we must resign our- 
selves to being without it for a long time to come. The Govern- 
ment have been so intent upon economy that a Cabinet Committee 
sat to examine every possible means of cutting down expenses 
and embodied their conclusions in a Bill, the outstanding feature 
of which was the fact that out of a total expenditure of over 


Economy : 
public and 
private. 


1 Royalty-owners are landlords under whose property coal is worked. The 
majority are small, but one owner receives the enormous sum of £423,000 
annually and four others over £100,000 each.——Sankey Commission, Vol. III., 
P- 230. 
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£800,000,000, over three-quarters, i.¢,, £63 4,000,000, could not 
be touched in any way, as it represents service of debt and 
guaranteed pensions of all kinds. Whatever economy can be 
effected must come out of the £165,000,000 which provides for 
Defence, Civil Service and collection of taxes. The intangible 
sum has increased by 500% since 1914: the other amount 
only by 70 %, but it tends always to increase, whereas the Sink- 
ing Fund and other agencies will in time reduce the other. 

It would seem that the only real economy within reach is 
that effected by the individual. During the war something was 
done to promote thrift, but few acquired the habit. The waste 
that goes on through mere thoughtlessness is in the aggregate 
enormous: the waste caused by unnecessary, if not vicious self- 
indulgence is even greater: luxury trades flourish, and great 
shops burn thousands of pounds in competitive advertisements. 
There are other causes of colossal loss, such as want of standardi- 
zation in machinery, and private wagons on railways, which run 
into millions of pounds annually. But the greatest waste of all 
is that of the human brawn and brain standing all day idle 
in the market-place, and not merely idle, but living on the labour 
of those who have work and depriving them of part of their 
reward. 


: The application of labour to land, and other 
The _— forms of raw material, is the source of all 
Agriculture. wealth, yet the land of England is dropping 
out of cultivation. Thirty millions out of our 
population of thirty-eight millions are living “off” the land, in 
cities, towns and urban areas. There are only 1,254,000 people 
engaged in agriculture,—about the same number as the unem- 
ployed (1,235,000). The precarious state of our food sup- 
plies was made manifest during the war, but the lesson has not 
been heeded. We still import eight loaves out of every ten 
to keep ourselves in bread. The produce of the countryside in 
1834-40 supported nearly 24,000,000 people. Now, 80 % of 
our food comes from abroad. We are paying nearly £400,000,000 
for provisions, timber and other natural products, at least a 
quarter of which could be raised at home. That state of things 
is not healthy. Ownership is not diffused enough. “Property,” 
said Francis Bacon in homely phrase, “is like muck: it is only, 
good if it be spread"”—an idea echoed in Pope Leo’s famous 
Encyclical: “The law should favour ownership, and its policy, 
should be to induce as many as possible of the humbler class to 
become owners.” Behind all our industrial troubles, actual and 
in prospect, more fundamental even than the question of housing, 
is the problem of restoring England to the English. 
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The question of small ownership also enters 


Fi my ~ t into the struggle going on at present between 
dee ly. the big omnibus combines and those private 


buses which are generally but unfairly called 
“pirates.” After the war, about 1922, a number of experi- 
enced military motor-drivers, amongst others, started bus-ser- 
vices for the public, generally at slightly lower fares than the 
big companies charged. These latter retaliated by multiplying 
their buses, and thus endeavouring to kill their rivals’ custom. 
In consequence the streets have become more and more con- 
gested, and now the Combine has appealed to the Ministry of 
Transport to limit the number and scope of operation of the small 
independent firms. The interests of the consumer, here as al- 
ways when combines and monopolies are created, are at stake, 
and his convenience as well, for he is not too well served even 
now as regards travelling facilities. A million and more London 
passengers have signed a petition against the scheme, but money, 
served by the press, will no doubt prevail. Already the com- 
bine has bought up several of the rival firms, and unless Govern- 
ment allows a certain percentage of buses to remain in private 
hands the public will later on be exploited by the trust. In_ 
this case competition means cheapness and good service. The 
reduction in number of the omnibuses and the restriction of their 
routes is said to be necessary if certain tramway services are to 
begin or to continue to pay. Tramways are an obsolescent means 
of traffic, at any rate in towns, and are destined finally to be 
ousted by the mobile motor-bus. We should not wonder if old 
newspaper files revealed that endeavours were made a century 
ago to check the growth of railway enterprise in the interests of 
stage- coaches. 


... The “Monroe Doctrine” forbids the armed 
U.S.A. es intervention of any non-American Power in the 
or io ; : 

Mexican Disorder. Political affairs of any State of America, North 
or South. It was born of a fixed determination 

on the part of the United States to localize the perennial quarrels 
of the Eastern Hemisphere, a determination natural and praise- 
worthy in a peace-loving country. But it carries with it a cor- 
relative obligation binding the great Republic, which originally 
promulgated it and which towers over all the other American 
States in wealth and power and population, to exercise towards 
those other States the duty of effective interference from which 
Europe is debarred, whenever the cause of humanity demands 
it. Its policy of excluding Europe from exercising that duty 
places all the heavier burden on its own shoulders. Hence it 
is that Christians in the old world have been shocked and be- 
wildered by the fact that, ever since the resignation of Porfirio 
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Diaz in 1911, the “United States of Mexico” have been per- 
mitted by the United States of America to exercise every con- 
ceivable form of bad government, a savage anti-Christian des- 
potism at home, and an attitude of hostility towards foreigners, 
without, as far as we know, even a public protest. We are 
aware that American Catholics have been active from the first 
in trying to clear their country from the connivance in wicked- 
ness which consists in inaction when action is possible and called 
for. At the beginning of the war, the Knights of Columbus and 
the American Federation of Catholic Societies demanded the 
political intervention of the States to check the anti-Christian 
campaign of Carranza. The year before, 1913, President Wil- 
son, then newly elected, refused recognition to Huerta, and never 
during his presidency did he do anything to support good Govern- 
meént in that hapless land. Rather, by lending troops to aid 
Carranza, he opened the door to a diabolical campaign of out- 
rage against the religious principle. Carranza was shot in 1920, 
but his successor Obregon continues his policy of sacrilege and 
confiscation, culminating in “laws” against religion which recall 
the spirit and procedure of the Soviets. The American Catholic 
press is doing its best to awaken its Government to a sense of 
its responsibility for the disorder next door, but the Mexican 
bandits have cunningly enlisted on their side the strong Pro- 
testant and Freemason element in the States, and in the absence 
of that representation in the House that their numbers deserve, 
the protests of our oo-religionists are not likely to be heard. 
Mexico is said to have 15,000,000 or so Catholics, an over- 
whelming proportion of the population. How backward and 
disorganized they are is shown by the success of the handful of 
criminals who misrule them. 


Every now and then the average sensible man 
Simplified Spelling is brought up short by the spectacle of learned 
in. and reputable citizens advocating a project 

which even the average man sees to be chimeri- 

cal and absurd. The petition in favour of Simplified Spelling 
lately presented to the Premier was signed by a number of Uni- 
versity men, historians, philosophers, even philologists. Yet the 
project aims at fettering a living thing by various rules which 
can never be enforced and which in the end would become as 
arbitrary as those they seek to supplant. A phonetic system of 
spelling, if it is to be rational and successful, demands as a pre- 
requisite a fixed and uniform fashion of pronunciation, not 
varied by time or place. To standardize spelling you must 
standardize speech, or else all the old anomalies will creep back 
again. This is the main argument against any substantial change 
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in the present system. The others have been thrashed out ad 
nauseam. How 15,000 presumably educated people could sup- 
port a scheme which, amongst other things, would render un- 
readable in a few generations the contents of our libraries, is 
calculated, as we have said, to fill the average man with wonder, 
and, on reflection, to give him a better conceit of himself. 


In an address delivered lately in Dublin on 
Anglican “The Future of Religion in England,” the Rev. 
Rationalism. Ronald Knox, speaking of the Protestant atti- 
tude towards the Bible, said: “It is true to 
say that Protestant apologists nowadays are frightened of his- 
torical criticism: frightened of the course which its develop- 
ment may take from one year to another.” A striking illus- 
tration of that fact is afforded by the Right Rev. Dr. Gore, who, 
in a recent lecture, declared of the facts of revelation as re- 
corded in the New Testament: “The judge of such facts is 
historical science: it is a new judge sitting in a new court, and 
the question is in great measure a new question, in the degree 
that the science of history is a new question.”! Here we have 
the Protestant apologist in his defence of revelation bowing down : 
in awe before what, in last analysis, is the opinion of fallible 
men. The abstract phrase “historical science” covers and cloaks 
the varying and often contradictory conclusions of scholars, who 
are constantly making new discoveries and discarding old 
theories, so that there would be very little stability in such a court 
as the Bishop fondly imagines. However, notwithstanding his 
conferring on Biblical critics these judicial functions of a judge, 
we must admit that Dr. Gore goes on, as well he might, to dispute 
their judgments in certain cases, but his inconsistent attitude only 
emphasizes the need of that wise provision, actually made by 
God, of furnishing His Written Word with an infallible guaran- 
tor and interpreter. 
THE EDITOR. 


1 Church Times, March 12, 1926, p. 309. 

















NOTES ON THE PRESS 


III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


fA summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


“3 Ethics of [Uiverse, March 12, 1926, p. “s. 
The Church of Rome alone the Church of Christ [J. Keating, S.J., in 
Month, April, 1926, p. 333). 

Why Medieval Catholics built their churches {[Mgr. Moyes in 7adlez, 
March 27, 1926]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Anglicanism and the Union of Churches [A. Frank in Revue Apolo- 
ae agg 15, 1926, p.736: F. Woodlock in Catholic Times, March 12, 
19, 192 

Catholic —- Leagues in France [J. Dassonville in Catholic World, 
March, 1926, pe pS 

Cecil, Lor Hug s and Pre-Reformation ~ eh in England [exposed 
and refuted in 7a tet, March 13, is P-3 

Coulton’s, Mr. G. G., anti-Catholic ejudice displayed in “ The 
Medieval Village " [J. Clayton i in Blackfriars, } arch, 1926, p. 146]. 

Higher Criticism, — of the [Rev. J. M. Simon in Commonweal, 
Rebenaty 24 4 1926, p. 436] 

__ e, Anti- “Catholic Slanders in [7ad/et, March 13, 1926, 
P- ss 


International Catholic Co-operation [L. J. S. Wood in Commonweal, 
Febr 24, March 3, 1926, pp. 428, 4 460). 

Mexico, Persecution of Cat olics in [C. Phillips in Commonweal, March 
10, 1926, p. 485]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Americanization of the ae AY the Cinema [E. F. Garesché, S.]., in 
America, February 27, 1926, p 
ostolate, The Week- 7 ty ie Grimley, D.D., in Catholic Gazette, 

March, -_ p. p.6l- 

Birth-Co — Literature of [Dr. H. Sutherland in Universe, 
— Fue “1926 

od on Me Heredity [A. Gille, S.J., in Glasgow Observer, 
mi... 13, co p-4: Birth-Control and Labour Party, ibid. p.8). 

Catholic Foreign Missions [By S. J. Brown, S.J., in Studies, March, 
1926, p. 105]. 

Catholic Revival in France [‘L’Observateur” in Catholic Bulletin, 
February, 1926, p.178: The Position in France, by Louis Berge in Mes- 
senger of the Sacred Heart, March, Fi 

‘Evolution, The Case against” | tag O’Toole’s defence of his 
sae in be weer, hily Review (St. Lous), March 1, 1926, p 99}. 

odox Churches, Association for Union with fDom. A. alen, O.S.B., 

in Eeclenastical Review, March, 1926, p. 235]. 

Religion, Gradual decline of Non-Catholic, in England [Rev. R. Knox 
in Studtes, March, 1926, p. 19]. 

Religious Restenatien at Home [C. C. Martindale, S.J., in Catholic 
Times, March 19, 1926, » Pol 4. 

Spiritism, ag ess of Catholic Crusade against [Catholic Times, March 
19, 1926, vs. atholics and Spiritualism, by H. Thurston, S.J., in 
Studies, cod, 1926, p.79]. 
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REVIEWS 


I—THEOLOGICAL POLEMICS ' 


CHOES of a long-drawn theological dispute about the Mys- 
tery of the Blessed Eucharist may have reached the lay 
public these recent years from the pages of ecclesiastical re- 
views. Theologians, whilst agreeing about the revealed fact, 
are constantly disputing about the manner which is not revealed, 
and their disputes, being conducted through the inadequate 
vehicle of human language, are very often inconclusive. And 
not infrequently, to use the old image, they produce more heat 
than light. The little work before us, to the recent prema- 
ture death of whose author Father McNabb makes touching refer- 
ence in his preface, has evidently been inspired by Pére de la 
Taille’s monumental work on the Holy Eucharist—Mrsterium 
Fidei, published nearly five years ago and seems specifically 
directed to answering that author's reply to his critics in The 
Ecclesiastical Review for July and August, 1924. The style 
is indicative of the later stages in a prolonged conflict, and rather 
detracts from the characteristic of “scholarly” ascribed to the 
book by its editor. We meet with heavy artillery throughout. 
Charges are made which are little short of an indictment of 
heresy, such as that of “open revolt,” not only against post- 
Tridentine traditional teaching, but also against the whole ancient 
Tradition especially as embodied in St. Thomas, The most 
“fundamental error” of the new theory, amounting to no less 
than a “devitalization of the cross” by means of “ the destruction 
of the cherished time-honoured doctrine,” is exposed to con- 
centrated fire, right from the beginning. Special emphasis, how- 
ever, is laid upon the grave statement that “Pére de la Taille 
has not hesitated to change the meaning of Trent's terminology. 
Thereby he has destroyed Trent’s doctrine.” Wondering 
whether such a serious charge could be sustained, the reader 
finds, apart from emphatic repetitions, only two meagre quotations 
from two different sources (which it may be incidentally re- 
marked are of quite unequal authority), é.e., from the Catech- 
ism of the Council of Trent, Part II., No. LXXXII., and Conc. 
Trid., Sess. XXII., “De Sacrificio Missae,” cap. 1, which are 
so treated as to make a “reductio ad absurdum” of Pére de la 
Taille’s view. If we are puzzled perhaps by the thought that 
such grave errors could be taught at Rome under the very eyes 
of the Holy Inquisition, the author leaves us in our bewilder- 
1 The Last Supper and Calvary. By Rev. Alfred Swaby, O.P. Edited by 


Rev. V. McNabb, O.P. London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne. Pp. xxiii. 194. 
Price, §s. 
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ment. Considerable portions of the book are devoted to rather 
abstruse arguments founded on etymology and grammar which 
only the professional theologian will adequately appreciate. We 
are led finally to the disclosure of the adversary’s fundamental 
defect, the “logical aberration,” on which “his new theory 
rests and without which it falls,” viz., his transition from 
logical to real distinction. “Of his own motion he glides from 
tradition's distinction of reason,—that is to say, a distinction in 
idea and in word—into an assumption of a real distinction in act” 
—an assumption styled revolutionary. This constitutes his 
“initial fallacy,” which unfortunately “is not without offspring.” 
The expert will note that we are now faced with another more 
ancient controversy, that concerning real and mental distinction 
—the dangerous alternative being this time on the “real” side. 
To clear up the problem, another real distinction is introduced, 
between “mactation,” taken in the limited meaning as “the act 
of. the executioners” and “immolation,”’ taken as an aspect of 
“oblation,” i.e., as viewed in relation to the thing offered. Obla- 
tion also means “the action of the Offerer.” Here we get into 
technicalities which are neither very illuminating nor very con- 
vincing, in spite of the logical ability displayed. 

Whether there is a real distinction between immolation and 
oblation or not seems to matter very little to Pére de la Taille’s 
theory as long as one does not put asunder what God has joined 
together, i.e., as long as one does not separate the two constituent 
elements in such a way as to isolate them completely from one 
another and to pronounce solemnly of either part: “this is not a 
full sacrifice in itself.” But we need not defend Pére de la 
Taille. Habet aetatem! He is able to do that himself. For 
us it will suffice to have shown what the reader must expect 
from this volume—a lively yet reverent discussion of a great 
theme which, after all the highest endeavours of human reason, 
remains—a Mystery of Faith. 


2—TRUE AND FALSE MYSTICISM! 


E ought perhaps to confess to a certain prejudice against 

the author of this volume. Mgr. Albert Farges, though 

he has long held responsible positions at Saint-Sulpice, at the 
Catholic Institute of Paris and at the University Seminary of 
Angers, produced, shortly after the termination of the great war, 
a small book on the so-called Prophecy of St. Malachy, in which 
he maintained that the singular aptness of the mottos assigned to 
1 Mystical Phenomena, compared with their human and diabolic counterfeits. 

By Mgr. Albert Farges. Translated from the second French edition by S. P. 


Jacques. London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne. Pp. xvi. 668. Price, 17s. 6d. 
1926. 
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the Roman Pontiffs of the last three centuries demonstrated the 
genuinely prophetic character of the document in question. 
This is a matter which has been discussed more than once in the 
pages of THE MONTH, and to our thinking it would hardly 
be possible to find in the annals of Christian literature a fabrica- 
tion whose spuriousness was more conclusively established by 
half-a-dozen different lines of argument. It would, therefore, 
be difficult for us to accept any teacher whose mentality as re- 
gards the weighing of evidence was so perversely pietistic as a 
competent guide in this extraordinarily delicate matter of pro- 
nouncing upon the supernatural or diabolic character of the ex- 
ternal phenomena of mysticism. So far as concems the rela- 
tion of the soul to God and the qualities and conditions of ecstatic 
contemplation, we know of nothing which would lead us to doubt 
that the author speaks from very wide experience as a director 
of souls and from a profound study of the great classical mystics. 
His general position with regard to what he calls “the infused 
prayer of contemplation” strikes us as more sound than that of 
the opposing school whose views are so laboriously refuted in 
his pages. He writes also with simplicity and clearness, so far 
as the subject admits of it, and the translation, if we may safely: 
pronounce upon the point, when the original text is not before 
us, seems to have been faithfully and on the whole satisfactorily 
executed. But when we come to the external manifestations of 
these mystic states—and it should be noted that this is the side 
which is emphasized in the sub-title and the advertisements of 
the volume—the author fails to produce conviction owing to the 
obvious weakness of his criticism whenever he writes as an his- 
torian or as a man of science. Mgr. Farges seems to be satisfied 
that the mention of a miraculous occurrence in the lessons of the 
Breviary, in the Martyrologium, or still more in a Bull of canoni- 
zation, establishes its authenticity in such a way that it would be 
impious to doubt the fact; while the hagiographers of every 
period, and apologists of the type of Dr. Imbert Gourbeyre, are 
all treated as deserving of implicit credence. Taking occasion, 
for example, to treat of “the simultaneous vision of Pope Liberius 
and the two benefactors who founded the church of St. Mary 
Major, or Our Lady of the Snows, on the Esquiline, at the spot 
where snow had just fallen in the middle of summer,” Mgr. 
Farges seems to treat the incident as a matter of no less certainty 
than the Roman apostolate of St. Peter or the triumph of Chris- 
tianity under Constantine. But how can such an attitude of 
uncritical credulity fail to shake the reader’s confidence? A 
reference to the Catholic Encyclopedia (xi. 361) would alone 
suffice to show how this legend is regarded by all sober Catholic 
scholars. 
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3—A NOBLE ENGLISH MARTYR' 


6e HIS book gives the story of one whose life opened among 

scenes of earthly splendour, who was the godson of a king, 
and later on became the favourite of Elizabeth and the first 
subject in the land. It tells of his long flight from grace, his 
final surrender, and the consequent relentless vengeance of the 
Queen ; of his attempted flight with its dramatic sequel ; his trial 
in the Great Hall at Westminster, and his saintly death after 
many years of weary suffering in the Tower of London. It also 
throws some sidelights on the conditions of Catholics in those 
days of persecution, and tells of the terrors and hardships they 
endured so willingly in defence of their Faith.” 

Though one does not always take a book at the valuation of its 
author or publisher, yet, having read Miss Cecil Kerr’s new 
“Life of the Venerable Philip Howard,” we do not hesitate to 
endorse every word of the above encomium which is printed on 
its outer cover. We will go further and add that the stirring 
story is told in clear, flowing English and with a live interest 
that never flags. And the result is a book destined, if we are 
not much mistaken, to take its place in the very forefront of 
our popular martyr literature. 

Popular—for it does not claim to be a learned work. Its 
author was fortunate in finding abundant materials ready pre- 
pared by the excellent authorities to whom she is always careful 
to refer at every turn; foremost among which stands the volume 
of original materials for the martyr’s life so ably edited by 
the late Fathers John H. Pollen and William McMahon for the 
Catholic Record Society (Vol. XXI., 1919)—one of the best 
pieces of historical work left by Father Pollen—and of course the 
contemporary biography of Philip and his saintly wife, edited 
by Henry, Duke of Norfolk, in 1858. With these authorities 
she keeps us well in touch by constant reference and quota- 
tion; and a feature specially to be commended in her work is 
the skilful way in which she has interwoven her own narrative 
with that of the ancient writer. 

The book appears opportunely. As we are reminded in the 
preface, the process for the beatification of the venerable mar- 
tyr is now actually going on; and we may hope that when in 
a few years’ time a new edition is called for, as it surely will be, 
it may bear on its title-page the name of Blessed Philip Howard. 

In that edition there will be a few, very few, printer's slips 
to correct. (The date 1589 on p. 39 should of course be 
1581; and, surely, the “Slough MS.” quoted in the Preface 


1 The Life of the Venerable Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel and Surrey. 
By Cecil Kerr. London: Longmans and Co. Pp. ix. 179; Price, tos. 6d. net. 
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must be the one at Stonyhurst!) Perhaps, too, the publishers 
will then see their way to produce the book at a lower price. 
It is worth the half-guinea they now ask for it; but its worth 
is the very reason why we want to see it issued at a price that will 
put it within the reach of all our countrymen, non-Catholic as 
well as Catholic. It is a book with a message—to bring home 
to our easy-going world the fiery days of persecution and the 
price our people were then willing to pay for their faith—and we 
do not know of any book better calculated to achieve so laudable 


a purpose. 


4—NATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION ' 


I NTO this little volume the author has managed to pack many 
a challenge to current ideas. He is, frankly, a gentleman 
with a thesis; and, whether you agree or not, you will be forced 
to think along what may prove to be startling lines. 

The thesis is: “ Fuit llium”—England was great—notably in 
the Middle Ages and again in the industrial epochs of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. But the principle of 
national coherence is gone! England lacks an ideal! Of that 
which made her great in the Middle Ages—(the conception of 
the corporate nature of Christianity) she was despoiled by an 
external force—the Reformation; of that which gave coherence 
to her national life in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
she has been deprived by the intrinsic defectibility of that prin- 
ciple itself—the individualistic concept of Society! The author 
rejects the remedy suggested by certain modern writers—notably 
“The Gentleman with a Duster,” who pleads for a laicized, evolu- 
tionary morality—not in this, nor in any other form of emascu- 
lated Christianity is England to find her soul again, but in a re- 
turn to that admixture of “other-worldliness” in the affairs of 
this world,—which served as the balance-wheel of England's 
social and economic greatness in the Middle Ages. 

However unappetizing non-Catholic readers may find certain 
parts of the book, no one can deny the plausibility of the thesis, 
considered historically and as a whole. The book is a chal- 
lenge to that “Conspiracy against Truth,” now admitted to have 
been misnamed “History” for nearly three full centuries. It 
has been the fashion now, for some years, to rediscover the 
Middle Ages. Philosophy and politics, after wandering afar 
under the zgis of the Reformation, have begun to look to pre- 
Reformation days for compass and map. It is high time that 
economics and sociology (unknown under these abstract terms 
to the Middle Ages) should do the same! The Reformation 


1A Plea for Disillusionment. By the Rev. Eustace. Dudley, B.A. London: 
Longmans. Pp. xvi. 127. Price, 4s. and 2s. 6d. 
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departmentalized human life, and in doing so, allowed to evanesce 
that principle of balance by which men were made happy in this 
world, by striving for happiness in the next. Post-Reformation 
politics gave us the Divine Right of kings; post-Reformation 
attempts to delimit the power of the State, produced /aissez- 
jaire and the horrors of the Manchester School. And in our 
own day, post-Reformation reaction against its own economic 
individualism tends to repress healthy political individualism and 
to raise from the grave to which it was consigned by the Middle 
Ages, the omnipotent, omnicompotent state of paganism, under 
the guise of the Divine Right of majorities! 

Not the least of the merits of the little book under review is 
that it directs men’s thought to the principle of Balance, which 
once did make England great and which if applied again will 
save her soul. Mr, Arthur Hungerford Pollen contributes an 
illuminating preface to the book. 





SHORT NOTICES. 
THEOLOGICAL. 


S we noted on the appearance of the Italian edition of a book by Dr. 

Francesco Olgiati, now translated by J.S. Zybura, with the title, The 
Key to the Study of St. Thomas (Herder: 5s. net), the Key, or, as the 
original preferably has it, the Anima which inspires and unifies the whole 
of the great Doctor's work is said by the author to be the idea of Being. 
All philosophers agree that Being is the most widely extended of cate- 
gories, including God and creation (though not in the same sense), sub- 
stance and accidents, act and potentiality. Mgr. Olgiati with considerable 
skill and learning applies this somewhat attenuated concept to St. 
Thomas’s treatment of the whole of philosophy, and by this means 
gives the student a useful and connected survey of the system. 

L’Etude de l’Ecriture Sainte dans les Grands Séminaires (Téqui: 
Price not stated, probably 2 fr.), by Abbé )A. Aubry, is meant for profes- 
sors only, and to them we may confidently leave it, feeling sure that they 
will know how to appreciate its arguments. The Abbé thinks, we may 
remark, that our modern methods of Scripture study are all wrong. We 
are too concerned about reconciling the sacred text with modern science 
and proportionately negligent in expounding its doctrinal and devotional 
content. “Aujourd’hui par malheur, et par grand malheur, trop d’4mes 
sacerdotales sont repues d’idées fausses, de préoccupations dissipantes, 
de bruits, de journalisme, de futilités; elles ne sauraient communier 
au festin de la Sagesse divine" (p. 89). So far the Abbé, and perhaps 
too far. He is really a little too hard on modern priests and professors. 
They might very well answer this unmerited criticism with a classic text 
from the Bible, only that the Abbé hardly needs answering. He answers 
himself. 

The useful little compendium, called Summarium Theologiae Moralis 
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(Marietti, Turin), by Father N. Sebastiani, has been further revised and 
now appears in its eighth edition. The larger volume, of which this is 
presumably a condensation, but which is itself a summary of its sub- 
ject, is now in its seventh revised edition, showing that Father Sebastiani 
has met a growing demand. 


MORAL THEOLOGY. 


Father Vermeersch’s admirable discussion of the whole question of 
the special service of God has been translated into excellent English by 
the Rev. J. G. Kempf, under the title, Religious and Ecclesiastical Voca- 
tion (Herder: 3s. 6d. net), and presents in brief compass both the history 
of theological discussion on the subject, and a reasoned exposition of 
the soundest view, which makes the closer service of God in religion 
or in the ecclesiastical state purely voluntary, yet within the ambition 
of every fit person who can appreciate its value and is moved to desire it. 
The light and grace required for this are not necessarily accompanied 
with any more direct call. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 


Father Gaetani’s La Psicanalisi (Civilta Cattolica, Rome: 1. 5) is 
a reprint of articles explaining and criticizing the theory and practice 
of Psycho-analysis. Though the suggestive elements of this theory are 
not minimized, the author has no difficulty in showing how baseless are 
the assumptions on which many have been trying to build up a philosophy 
of life; for not content with offering psycho-analysis as a complete ex- 
planation of the genesis and growth of our psychic activities, its votaries 
would make the specious generalizations of their philosophy enfold the 
whole realm of art, science, morality and religion. 

Father Gaetani takes care to distinguish between the Freudian school 
of thought and other less objectionably sticky though hardly less mis- 
taken and exaggerated theories, and he sums up his studies with an 
assessment of psycho-analysis as a philosophy and as a therapeutic 
system. As a philosophy he considers that strands of truth are woven 
into a fabric of presumptuous generalizations. It is a philosophy of 
“ patchwork and prejudice.” As a method of healing it introduces ele- 
ments psychologically so unsound and morally so dangerous that he 
would not dare to advise anyone, well or ill, to run the risks and follow 
the vogue and submit his only soul naked for the examinations and dis- 
entanglements and suggestions and pseudo-sublimations of even the most 
fashionably expensive psycho-analyst. 

The German Jesuit Professors of Valkenburg have started a new 
publication entitled Scholastik, Vierteljahresschrift fir Theologie und 
Philosophie (Herder: 6.00m. a quarter). Its aim is not only by his- 
torical research to throw new light on the philosophical and theological 
tendencies of the Middle Ages, but also to incorporate into the philo- 
sophia perennis of Scholasticism the new thoughts of modern philosophers 
and the ever increasing data of natural science. It is refreshing to read 
in their programme, that they intend to make use of such material as 
stands the test of criticism for extending or modifying the traditional 
scholastic doctrines. “The title, ‘Scholastik,’ is not meant ‘either in 
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the sense of ignoring modern problems or in opposition to the valuable 
results of contemporary science, but in the sense of an harmonious 
combination.” As a sign of this freedom of philosophical thought within 
the limits of revealed truth, there stands at the beginning of the first 
number the article of the late Father Christian Pesch on the question, 
whether the real distinction between essence and existence should be 
made the necessary foundation of philosophy and speculative theology. 
The contributions of the well-known psychologist, Father Frébes, justify 
the hope that this review will make its readers acquainted with the 
fruitful and important researches of experimental psychology. We wish 
the new Quarterly every success. 


CANON Law. 


Father Albert D. Cipollini, who writes from the States, says that in 
composing his treatise, De Censuris Latae Sententiae juxta Codicem 
(Marietti, Turin), he has purposely abstained from consulting other modern 
commentaries. Accordingly we can count on a fresh and unbiased treat- 
ment of a subject which many have worked over since the New Code was 
promulgated. 

DEVOTIONAL, 

A marked increase in books dealing with various forms of prayer, 
certainly points to an increasing interest in this absorbing topic. Those 
who need it, will find help in the Meditations for Advent and Christmas, by 
Mother Clare Fey, translated from the German by a member of the 
Congregation of the Poor Child Jesus (B.O. and W.: 6s.). A foreword 
explains that these meditations were given by Mother Clare to her 
daughters and are “in reality the soul of the mother meditating aloud for 
the benefit of her children, offering them the food of her own soul, as it 
were, in order to teach them how to meditate.” The book is attractively 
presented by the publishers. 

Dom S. Louismet had translated most of his devotional treatises 
into French before he died—a singular instance of works composed in a 
foreign language before being rendered into the author's native tongue. 
No. 6 appears as L’ Initiation Mystique (Téqui: 7.50fr.), and is taken from 
the third English edition. 

Father J. B. Coyle’s translations from the spiritual writings of St. 
Alphonsus have reached a second volume and comprise in the first part 
of it, published separately--Meditations and Readings (The Talbot Press: 
6s. net)—the period from Sexagesima to Easter. These extracts are 
mainly concerned with the Passion and its lessons, and admirably com- 
bine lofty aspiration with practical suggestion. 

No one surpasses the devout Catholic in holding intercourse with the 
spirits of the dead and other spiritual intelligencies, but he does it under 
the guidance of God’s Church, by prayer and petition, not by the impious 
practices of necromancy. In Communion with the Spirit World (Sands: 
4s. net) Father Edward Garesché, S.J., expounds, with many illustrative 
examples, this helpful and consoling doctrine of the Communion of Saints, 
ending with the rules of intercourse with the spirit of Our Lord, not only 
in Holy Communion but in the other Sacraments as well. 

Though “ popular” devotions will never die out in the Church there 
is a certain reaction observable to-day against forms of prayer which 
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have no connection with the Church’s official liturgy. A conspicuous 
evidence of this reaction is the appearance of The Voice of the Church 
(Gill and Son: 5s. upwards), a Prayer Book, compiled by Father Aloy- 
sius, O.S.F.C., exclusively from liturgical sources—Missal, Breviary, Ritual 
and Sacramentaries. It is a very rich collection, providing spiritual 
food for all occasions and moods, means of sanctifying the day, of attend- 
ing at Mass and receiving the Sacraments duly. Even the Hymnal and 
occasional services are drawn from the same abundant source. An ex- 
cellent idea well carried out. 

It is sad that the gifted author of those little black books on Mystical 
Prayer, so well known to the devout, should not have lived to see the 
seventh of the series, The Burning Bush (B.O. and W.: 5s. 6d.), actually 
published, or to finish the eighth, which we are told is “in preparation.” 
But he has gone himself to enjoy the delights of that union which his 
fervent writings did so much to enable others to desire and aspire to, 
and the good work will, in spite of his death, still continue to his fuller 
reward. The last volume is concerned with the Blessed Trinity as the 
object of devout contemplation, and its various chapters are so many 
attempts to picture various aspects of the infinitely perfect Divine Nature. 
The book will foster the spirit of prayer, for itself is one prolonged effort 
to shut out everything from the mind but God. 

Two spiritual classics from the pen and heart of an older Benedictine | 
monk, the Abbot Blosius, or Louis de Blois, who lived in the first half of 
the sixteenth century, have been republished in a beautiful format by the 
enterprise of Messrs. Burns, Oates and Washbourne. They are A Book 
of Spiritual Instruction and Comfort for the Faint-Hearted, both trans- 
lated by Father B. Wilberforce, O.P., and priced at 3s. 6d. They form 
the first volumes of a uniform edition of Blosius’ works in English. 


BIOGRAPHICAL, 

By dint of an exhaustive knowledge of Jewish history and of the 
customs and topography of Palestine, the Most Rev. P. E. Magennis, 
Father General, if we mistake not, of the Carmelite Order, has expanded 
the comparatively short Biblical record of Elias into a stately volume, 
called The Life and Times of the Prophet of Carmel (Gill and Son: 
12s. 6d. net). It is a narrative which takes the reader through a variety 
of stirring scenes, whilst conveying to him a vast deal of information, 
and thus it combines both pleasure and edification. 

Amongst the “ Broadway Translations” published by Messrs. Rout- 
ledge, and in strong moral contrast to some of them, is The Autobiography 
of Guibert, Abbot of Nogent-sous-Coucy (7s. 6d. net), translated by 
C. C. Swinton Bland. It is obviously modelled on St. Augustine’s Con- 
fessions, but how different the mind and character displayed! However, 
it may be read with interest as giving a picture of ecclesiastical life in 
the second half of the eleventh century. Unfortunately the translator, 
who evidently is not a medievalist, has also been guilty of many blunders, 
to which we have drawn attention on another page. 


ECONOMICS. 


Signor Jacopo Mazzei has written a study of English economic 
thought and practice in the last two centuries called Politica Economica 
Internazionale Inglese prima di Adamo Smith (“ Vita e Pensiero,” Milan: 
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25.001.), with special reference to three writers, Eden, Mun, and David 
Hume. There is an interesting treatment of the Mercantile Policy of 
the eighteenth century, and the author shows how, on the collapse of that 
policy, the monopolistic aim of British statesmanship was served, dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, by the new doctrine of Free Trade. This 
is pretty commonly recognized at the present day in England, but appar- 
ently some of Signor Mazzei’s countrymen do not understand it. If there 
are any Italians who have been misled by the veneer of idealism with 
which the doctrines of Adam Smith have been rendered ethically attrac- 
tive, Signor Mazzei’s book may help them to a soberer estimate. Still 
more important, if there be any who dream of making British policy in 
the past a model for Italian imitation hereafter—in the imperial future 
of their country—for such there may be a useful warning in these pages. 


Non-CATHOLIC WORKS. 


In Essays and Letters on Orders and Jurisdiction (Longmans: 12s. 6d.) 
Mr. Puller reprints essays published sometimes long ago. One essay 
alone is printed for the first time. The essay on the ministry in Apos- 
tolic and sub-Apostolic times (‘The Grace of Orders and Apostolic 
Succession”) is sound enough, and in “Assistant Bishops and Co- 
Consecrators” he upholds a view for which Catholic backing is to be 
found. As the essay on the Bull “ Apostolic Curz” on Anglican Orders, 
first printed in the “Guardian” in 1896, was noticed here by Father 
Sydney Smith, there is no need to deal further with it. Mr. Puller claims 
for bishops a real share in the universal Jurisdiction possessed by the 
Apostles, so that they could rightly, according to this essay (*‘ The Spiritual 
Jurisdiction of Bishops”’), in certain circumstances use their Jurisdiction 
in the diocese of another. The argument that this universal Jurisdiction 
exists and is inherent in every bishop is really “a priori”: the few texts 
quoted in support do not advance the case: there is further a confusion 
between Order and Jurisdiction. This was not the matter discussed 
at the Council of Trent. The last of these seven papers (“The Rela- 
tion of Religious to their Bishops”) has for its object a domestic matter 
but raises an interesting point in Canon Law. Mr. Puller maintains that 
a religious community has an inherent right of independence of the 
local Ordinary, even though the Religious as individuals are subject to him. 
From a legal point of view this distinction is fantastic. The few texts 
brought forward say nothing about an inherent right and pretty clearly 
point to the authoritative recognition of a custom, which is generalized by 
Mr. Puller without sufficient warrant. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


In The Ascent of Man by Means of Natural Selection (Longmans: 
7s. 6d.) Mr. Alfred Machin contends that the nature and present situation 
of man can be understood by recognizing that civilization is a phenomenon 
of only the last ten to twenty thousand years, while for hundreds of thou- 
sands of years before that, man’s ancestors lived the wild, free life of 
the hunter and warrior. Mr. Machin, we see, deals in heroic numbers. We 
made a most painful effort to try and discover why this book was ever 
written, but had to give it up in despair. To speak just straight and 
plain for once in a way, Mr. Machin’s pages contain, from the Christian 
standpoint, some of the most deplorable futilities we have ever seen. 
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The pompous way in which this popularizer of “science” talks about 
Christianity would discredit a Hyde Park rationalist. His book is an 
attempt to galvanize into life an obsolete and exploded Darwinism, and 
he seems as little acquainted with the development of scientific thought 
as with the ethos of the Christian faith. We fear that, little as Mr. 
Machin may like the title, he is a mere obscurantist! 

We understand that The Besford Court Catholic Mental Welfare Hos- 
pital; Report, is the first of a series of eight Reports in which the Home 
has been recognized officially as a Catholic Institution. The whole in- 
ception of the work and its astonishing growth is unique in England, and 
one is proud to know that Catholic brains and Catholic money have pro- 
duced such a highly specialized school. In the usual Report one looks 
for a few perfunctory sentences of introduction, and then the balance- 
sheet. Here there are no perfunctory sentences and no balance-sheet. 
In its place we find a carefully written essay on the status of the mentally 
defective, a criticism of the usual methods employed in dealing with 
these patients, and the corrections applied at Besford Court, so as to make 
the work there productive of good to the Catholic body and to the Nation, 
rather than an unprofitable drain upon the Tax-payer. Although all 
classes of boys are admitted, provided that they have the correct “I.Q.”, 
every boy must behave as a gentleman. On the other hand, he must learn 
some trade, not indeed as a factory-hand, but as an individual worker who 
might set up in some village or country town. This optimism is justified 
by the boys building a bungalow from foundations to painting and plaster- 
ing. However, this was a piece of demonstration work only, and pro- 
ductive work is entirely discountenanced, for the simple reason that where 
“ production” comes in “ education” goes out at the back. Consequently 
overhead charges are high, but so is the average of successful workers 
turned out from the Home. Boys whose initial career tended towards 
crime and vagrancy, are now an asset to the Nation. In the Junior De- 
partment the Montessori System has been introduced with astonishing 
success. But it is too soon yet to be able to state definitely what result 
it will have upon the training of the boys when they come to the Senior 
School. Perhaps in the next Report the hopes of to-day will be the 
realizations of to-morrow. 

MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


We are glad to welcome for Holy Week from the C.T.S., not only 
Father Thurston’s familiar historical and explanatory pamphlets for the 
services of the various days, but a new series edited by Father Martindale 
containing the text of the services in Latin and English with suitable 
comments. We have, therefore, Tenebrae for Wednesday, Tenebrae for 
Maundy Thursday, Mass for Good Friday, Tenebrae for Good Friday and 
Mass for Holy Saturday in the latter series, which thus is supplementary 
to that of Father Thurston. 

Other new pamphlets are: Rev. Etienne Pernet, the founder of the 
Little Sisters of the Assumption; St. Bartholomew’s Day (1572), wherein 
Mr. Maurice Wilkinson sets the facts of that deplorable massacre in 
their true light; Lacordaire and Montalembert, an inspiring account by 
M. M. C. Calthrop of the two celebrated French publicists, the priest and 
the layman; Archbishop Whiteside, by the Very Rev. E. K. Bennett, 
a life of a great churchman of our own time; Words of Comfort, from 
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